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Introduction 


INTRODUCTION 


oO many readers, the 
daily newspaper is 
simply a disposable 
record of recent news and 
events. They peruse the 
front page, skim the sec- 
tions on national and local 
news, glance at the comics 
and sports pages, and may 
even have a go at the puz- 
zle. Then, without a second 
thought, they consign the 
paper to the recycling bin. 
Many teachers see news- 
papers in a different light. 
They recognize that the 
newspaper is a valuable 
resource that can be used 
as an instructional resource 
for a variety of subjects— 
reading, social studies, 
math, or science, for exam- 
ple. They know that each 
section of the newspaper 
offers ways to reinforce or 
enhance skills that will 
serve students throughout 
their formal education and 
their lives. And they realize 
that the newspaper, at a 
cost of a few cents a day, is 
one of the most inexpensive 
and readily available 
resources at their fingertips. 


In Extra! Extra! Read All 
About It!, teachers will find 
many suggestions for using 
the newspaper in the class- 
room. The activities in this 
book can be used sequen- 
tially or independently, 
depending on the available 
time and your needs. 
Chapters on the various 
newspaper sections include 
reproducible activities to 
motivate even reluctant 
readers. The front page, the 
editorial page, classified 
ads, local and national 
news, and even the sports 
and comics pages, are 
among the sections featured. 

Each chapter contains 
several activities focusing 
on such skills as fact and 
Opinion, synonyms and 
antonyms, writing, spelling, 
and identifying the 5 Ws— 
who, what, where, when, and 
why—of lead paragraphs. 
Some of the activities are 
used within the framework 
of guided reading. 

It is important to have an 
ample supply of newspa- 
pers readily available to stu- 
dents. If your school has a 


subscription to one or more 
newspapers, you will have 
a convenient supply. You 
may also ask students to 
bring papers from home— 
after the family has read 
them, of course. Many 
newspapers have online 
editions; you can access 
papers from all over the 
world through the Internet. 
(See page 133 for some 
major newspaper websites.) 

Don't forget to preview 
materials for age and content 
appropriateness before your 
students have access. If stu- 
dents bring newspapers or 
articles from home, preview 
these before students share 
them with the class. 

I hope that the sugges- 
tions and activities pre- 
sented in Extra! Extra! Read 
All About It! will help teach- 
ers transform students into 
avid readers who have 
added another rich resource 
to their reading repertoire. 


Walter A. Hazen 
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The Newspaper Adventure 





TEACHER USES NEWSPAPER T0 
TEACH READING AND WRITING 


So you’ve decided to use 
the newspaper as an aid in 
improving the reading 
and writing skills of your 
students. Smart decision! 
The information contained 
in the newspaper can 
enhance the ability of avid 
readers and go far to moti- 
vate those for whom read- 
ing is not a preferred 
activity. Where else in but a 
few pages can _ students 
read about everything from 
presidents to bungee 
jumpers or catch up on 
recent world events, be they 
happening in the Persian 
Gulf or in Sherman’s 
Lagoon? And while 
they are improving their 
reading skills, students are 
broadening their knowl- 
edge of the world in which 
they live. 

It should be relatively 
easy to acquire a ready sup- 


ply of current newspapers 
for students to use. Many 
families subscribe to a daily 
newspaper and would 
gladly share their copies 
with the school. Many 
newspapers have special 
programs that enable 
schools to have subscrip- 
tions at an affordable cost. 
Most major newspapers 
also make editions avail- 
able online. 


Reproductions of classic 
advertisements that appear 
throughout the book pro- 
vide an interesting visual 
history of the newspapers 
and the times. 

For your convenience, 
reproducible pages are 
noted with the symbol. 

To begin your newspa- 
per adventure, this chapter 
contains a brief, repro- 


ducible history and some 
warm-up activities. 
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A Brief History of the Newspaper 


FIRST NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED 


Many people are surprised 
to learn that the modern 
newspaper, in broad 
historical terms, is a 
relatively recent innovation. 
Although the ancient 
Romans posted govern- 
ment news in_ public 
announcements called the 
Acta Diurna, or Acts of the 
Day, the newspaper as it 
eventually evolved did not 
appear until around 1440 
when Johannes Gutenberg 
invented the printing press 
with movable type. 

Sources differ as to what 
constituted the first real 
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newspaper. Some grant that 
distinction to a German 
publication called Avista 
Relation oder Zeitung, which 
appeared in 1609. Others 
maintain that the Weekly 
Newes, an English newspa- 
per founded in 1622, was 
the first. Still others argue 
that the Oxford Gazette, 
another English publication 
introduced in 1665, rightly 
deserves that recognition. 
Actually, the editor of the 
Oxford Gazette was the first 
to use the word newspaper in 
describing his weekly pub- 
lication. 


WEEKLY ADVERTISER. 
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The Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly Advertiser. 
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NEWSPAPERS COME 
TO UNITED STATES 


Newspapers in America got 
off to a rough start. The first 
one, in fact, was suppressed 
after its first issue on 
September 25, 1690. It was 
called Publick Occurrences 
Both Foreign and Domestick. 
Its founder, Benjamin 
Harris of Boston, had earlier 
gotten into trouble in 
England for criticizing the 
king and had to flee the 
country. In America he 
angered Simon Bradstreet, 
the Royal Governor of 
Massachusetts, by making 
disparaging remarks about 
him. As a result, Bradstreet 
shut down the newspaper 
after the first issue. No 
other newspapers appeared 
for the rest of the century. 
The next American 
newspaper to appear was 
the Boston News-Letter. It 
was published on a regular 
basis from 1704 until 
the Revolutionary War. 


Begun by John Campbell, 
it received the blessing of 
the authorities on the condi- 
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tion that it did not print 
anything ‘objectionable to 
the King of England or the 
Colonial government. 

Other newspapers fol- 
lowed. One of particular 
interest was the New 
England Courant, another 
Boston publication, 
founded by James Franklin 
in 1721. When James was 
imprisoned for boldly hint- 
ing that members of the 
Massachusetts legislature 
had accepted bribes from 
coastal pirates, his sixteen- 
year-old brother Benjamin 
took over the operation of 
the newspaper. This is the 
same Benjamin Franklin 
who later achieved fame as 
a printer, historian, diplo- 
mat, and scientist. 

Were Colonial newspa- 
pers published only in 
Boston? Did the rest of 








or 
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Colonial America go about 
in the dark? That was cer- 
tainly not the case. In 1719, 
Andrew Bradford founded 
the American Weekly 
Mercury in Philadelphia. 
Other weekly newspapers 
—later known as_ week- 
lies—followed. By the time 
of the American Revolution, 
approximately thirty-five 
newspapers were being 
published on a _ regular 
basis. By 1760, all the 
colonies except Delaware 
and New Jersey had at least 
one. 

Unlike our modern edi- 
tions, early newspapers 
actually contained very lit- 
tle of what we now consider 
news. They focused mostly 
on business and _ politics. 
Also unlike our modern 
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might have interested the 
local people. 

Newspapers were also 
expensive for the time. The 
average newspaper cost 
about six cents—a lot of 
money for a family who 
struggled to put food on the 
table. And anyone who 
could afford the price got 
very little for the money. 
Some early newspapers 
consisted of only one page, 
although the average length 
for a weekly was four 


pages. 
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“Join, or Die,” America’s first political cartoon, was created 


in 1754 by Benjamin Franklin for his Pennsylvania Gazette. 
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The Newspaper Adventure 


STUDENT CHALLENGE 


Before proceeding with Part 
Two of the brief history, 
challenge your students 
with an_ activity that 
involves critical thinking 
and writing. The activity on 
page 11 involves support of 
a position against a govern- 
ment order—an opinion 
that we have the right to 
express now, but would 
have been dangerous to 
express then. Write a Letter 
to the Royal Governor 
gives students an opportu- 
nity to petition the Royal 
Governor of Massachusetts 
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in support of Benjamin 
Harris’s newspaper and 
to give reasons why they do. 
Such an activity provides an 
opportunity for students to 
examine an issue. 

Once you have finished 
Part Two of the history, 
use the Fill in a Venn 
Diagram activity on page 
19 to compare early news- 
papers with today’s edi- 
tions and the Complete a 
Newspaper Timeline on 
page 18. They can be used 
as an individual, partner, or 
group activity. 
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A REPRODUCIBLE PAGE 








POPULAR PENNY 
PAPERS PROPAGATED 


Newspapers remained inac- 
cessible to most people until 
1833, when Benjamin H. 
Day founded the New York 
Sun. The Sun was the first 
penny newspaper to appear 
in the United States. Others 
soon followed, giving the 
reading public not only an 
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affordable publication, but 
one that was lively and 
entertaining. Penny news- 
papers were the first to pro- 
vide readers with news and 
events of local interest. 
Buyers could hardly wait to 
search the pages and learn 
about the latest gossip and 
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The front page of 
the first issue of 
the New York Sun, 
September 3, 1833, 
the first successful 
penny daily, 
founded by 
Benjamin H. Day. 


happenings in their town or 
neighborhood. 

Many newspapers that 
later became American tra- 
ditions had their beginnings 
as penny papers. The New 
York Tribune, founded in 
1841 by Horace Greeley, 
and the New York Times, 
founded ten years later by 
Henry J. Raymond, began 
this way. So did Joseph 
Pulitzer’s St. Louis Dispatch 
and a host of others. Penny 
newspapers were in their 
heyday in the decades 
between the 1830s and 
1880s. 

In the period between 
1880 and 1890, the bigger 
and faster presses of the late 
1800s enabled publishers to 
increase circulation. Also at 


this time, photographs 
began to appear in 
newspapers. 
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“YELLOW JOURNALISM” 
SPREADS ACROSS NATION 


As more newspapers 
appeared and competition 
became keen, publishers 
found that local news and 
gossip were not enough to 
ensure a high volume of 
sales. They started turning 
to what became known as 
“yellow journalism,” the 
reporting of sensational 
news stories that stretched 
the truth to the limit. Many 
times there was little or no 
truth at all in them. 

Yellow journalism is a 
term derived from a comic 
strip character named “The 
Yellow Kid.” The Kid was a 
street urchin in a yellow 


nightshirt created by artist 
Richard Outcast. He first 
appeared in a newspaper in 
1896 in Joseph Pulitzer’s 
New York World in a car- 
toon known as “Hogan’s 
Alley.” The cartoon became 
such a success that William 
Randolph Hearst, publisher 
of the rival New York Journal, 
lured Outcast away from 
the World to draw the 
funny-looking kid for his 
own paper. When this hap- 
pened, the World hired 
another artist to draw a 


competing Yellow Kid. 
What began simply as two 
newspapers using a cartoon 





= Comic strip by R. F. Outcault for the New York World, 1896, 


featuring one of his most famous characters, The Yellow Kid. 


character to increase sales 
soon mushroomed into a 
heated rivalry to publish the 
most sordid and sensa- 
tional news _ stories. 
Because of the Yellow Kid, 
the printing of such stories 
came to be called “yellow 
journalism.” 

At no period in our his- 
tory was yellow journalism 
more popular than during 
the Spanish-American War. 
Both the New York World 
and the New York Journal 
featured headlines and 
stories about supposed 
Spanish atrocities in Cuba. 
According to reporters, 
blood was everywhere: on 
the roadsides, in the fields, 
and on the doorsteps. When 
artist Frederic Remington, 
working for Hearst’s 
Journal, telegraphed his 
publisher that he found lit- 
tle going on in Cuba, Hearst 
shot back: “You furnish the 
pictures; I’ll furnish the 
war!” And so it went; much 
of the material printed in 
the newspapers was written 
by reporters who never left 
their Havana hotels. 
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NUMBER OF NEWS 
DAILIES GROWS 


The number of daily news- 
papers increased steadily 
until about 1920, when 
there were more than 2,000 
in circulation in America. 
Then a gradual decline 
occurred over the next half 
century. New techniques 
and machines that made 
printing more efficient also 
made it more expensive, 
resulting in mergers, con- 
solidations, and chains. The 
six largest newspaper com- 
panies today are Gannett, 
Knight-Ridder, Newhouse, 
Dow Jones and Company, 
Times Mirror, and the New 
York Times Company. The 
advent of television in the 
1950s also contributed to 
the decrease in the number 
of papers. 

In the 1970s and 1980s, 
computer technology had a 
great impact on the ways 
newspapers were pro- 
duced. In the 1990s 
reporters could send stories 
from around the world 
almost instantly using lap- 
top computers and modems 
and many newspapers 


made online editions avail- 
able on the Internet. 

As of 1997, there were 
about 1500 daily newspa- 
pers being published in the 
United States. Of this num- 
ber, roughly 800 are after- 
noon publications, while 
700 are morning papers. 
Only 12 newspapers put 
out both a morning and 
afternoon edition. In con- 
trast, the number of weekly 
newspapers has remained 
constant at between 7,000 
and 8,000. 

Recent years have also 
seen a tremendous decline 
in the number of rival 
newspapers. At the turn of 
the century, most major 
cities had competing publi- 
cations. Today, competing 
newspapers are found in 
less than 50 cities. There has 
also been a decline in the 
number of people who read 
a daily newspaper. Today, 
about 59% of Americans say 
they read the newspaper 
everyday. The number of 
readers is a little higher for 
Sunday editions. 
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' WHO READS 
NEWSPAPERS TODAY? 





So who in the general popu- 
lation reads newspapers? 
As a rule, readership is 
highest among _ older 
Americans and those with 
higher incomes. Almost 
70% of people over the age 
of 69 reads a newspaper 
every day. This percentage 
drops to less than 50% in 
the 18-24 range. These sta- 
tistics suggest that people 
below the age of 24 get their 
news from another source— 
such as television, radio, or 


2? 


the Internet—or pay less 
attention to the news. 
Regardless of age, few 
people sit down and read 
an entire newspaper. Some 
only glance at the headlines, 
then hurry to the sports or 
comics sections. Others may 
be interested only in local 
events or entertainment 
news. With this in mind, ask 
your students to do the 
Conduct a Survey about 
Newspaper Readership 
activity on pages 16 and 17. 
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The Complete a Newspaper 
Timeline activity on page 
18 provides an opportunity 
to revisit the “Brief History” 
and check comprehension. 
The Fill in a Venn 
Diagram activity provides 
an opportunity to compare 


and Contrast, early 
American newspapers with 
those of today. 
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Conduct a Survey About Newspaper Readership 
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Complete a Newspaper Timeline 




















1690 
1704 
1719 
1721 


1833 


1841 
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1880 to 1890 
1896 

1920 

1950s 
1990s 


1997 
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When people who are either 
very busy or not very inter- 
ested pick up a newspaper, 
the part most likely to cap- 
ture their attention is the 
front page. A quick perusal 
of it will tell them whether 
the Martians have landed or 
if Bigfoot was indeed seen 
trying on sneakers at a 
Sacramento shoe store. 
Because many readers 
buy newspapers from either 
vending machines or across 


store counters, 


the front 


page must be attractive and 
capable of catching the 
prospective buyer’s eye. 
The front page is the most 
important part of a newspa- 
per. In effect, it serves as a 
daily window to the world, 
giving readers a concise 


rundown of 
world, 


significant 


national, and 


regional events that might 
impact their lives. With this 


in mind, editors carefully 
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choose the,stories and mate- 
rials that they print on page 
one. 

The first activity in this 
chapter, Explore Your News 
Knowledge, is designed to 
explore with your students 
what they know about a 
newspaper’s front page. 
Fill in a Venn Diagram asks 
students to compare the 
components of the front 
pages of two newspapers. 
Practicing with Headlines 
gives practice in making 
complete sentences, restat- 
ing, and identifying parts of 
speech in headlines. 
Dissecting Front Page 
News allows students to 
demonstrate comprehen- 
sion of a major news story. 
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STUDENT CHALLENGE 


Ask the questions below as 
a launching point for 
Explore Your News 
Knowledge 

e Make an overhead of the 
Explore Your News 
Knowledge reproducible or 
distribute copies to stu- 
dents. 

e Add other questions that 
arise during your explo- 
ration. 

e Have samples of the front 
page from a variety of daily 
newspapers available for 
reference. 

e Ask one or more students 
to record responses on the 
board. 


1. What items can be found on 
the front page of a newspaper? 
Answers will vary. Some 
students are sure to point 
out that the front page high- 
lights the most important 
news stories of the day. 
Others might add that a 
brief synopsis of the 
weather is also likely to 
appear on page one. Those 
more familiar with the 
newspaper might volunteer 
that the front page further 
serves as a guide to what is 
inside the paper. If not, 
point out that the front page 
often contains a small head- 
ing entitled “Inside” or 
“Index” that is similar to a 
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The Front ery kos 


table of contents. Distribute 
copies of front pages to 
pairs or small groups of stu- 
dents. After they have had a 
few minutes to examine 
them, see if they would like 
to add items to their list. 

2. What is meant by “news?” 
Ask students to define 
“news” in their own words; 
then reference a dictionary. 
“A report of recent events” 
and “previously unknown 
information” (Merriam- 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, 
Tenth Edition, 1999) are 
common definitions. News 
is also defined as something 
reported in the newspaper 
or other news _ source. 
Explain that what is news to 
one person may not be 
news to another. Ask your 
students whether they 
agree or disagree with this 
definition. 

3. Is the following incident 
“news?” oe or a not? 


soo eR 


On the way to his wedding, 





the groom's cat stalled on a 
flooded street. As a result, 
he missed the oe 
entirely and left his bride 

t the altar and — 


sobbing 4 +d 
relatives on Dour es 


fighting. 
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Is news anything that is of 
interest to people? If this is 
not news, what would 
make it news? Answers will 
vary and might include for 
example, if “it involves 
well-known _ people,” 
“things got violent,” or 
“anyone was arrested.” 

Once you have agreed 
on a workable definition of 
“news,” review the head- 
lines that appear on the 
front page of today’s or a 
recent newspaper and eval- 
uate the newsworthiness of 
the stories. 

4, Are the headlines in com- 
plete sentences? Why are they 
written this way? 

Answers will vary. Most 
students will recognize that 
headlines are fragments 
and that they are short to 
grab attention. 


OPTIONAL ACTIVITY: 

Have students point out 
errors in spelling and 
grammar in the stories 
they read. 
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to his wedding, 


s car stalled on 4 


On the way 


the groom’ 
flooded street. As a result, he 
missed the wedding entirely 
and left his pride sobbing at 
the altar and relatives on both { 


sides fighting. 
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3. Label the nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs in the sentences you have written for number 2. Use 
N for noun, V for verb, Adj for adjective, and Adv for adverb. 


4. Create a new headline for each of the three you chose in number 1. 


_Extra! Extra! Read All About It! 
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ELEMENTS OF A NEWS 
STORY DISCOVERED 


After exploring the concept 
of news and analyzing 
headlines with students, it’s 
time to delve into the stories 
or articles. Discuss with stu- 
dents the “5 Ws”—who, 
what, where, when, why—as 
well as the how of news 
stories. Review your explo- 
ration of what makes a 
story front page news. 
Before having students 
complete Dissecting Front 
Page News independently, 
practice doing this together. 


e Select a short, front page 
article to model. 

e Make an overhead of the 
Dissecting Front Page 
News reproducible or dis- 
tribute copies to the stu- 
dents. 

e Read or ask a student to 
read the article aloud. 

e Have students respond 
orally, or ask one or more 
students to record 
responses. 

e Have available appropri- 
ate, pre-selected front page 
articles clipped from a 
newspaper or printed out 
from an online newspaper. 


Best Teachers | 


You may assign specific 
articles or allow students to 
choose. 

e Have students complete 
the activity individually, in 
pairs, or in groups. 
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OPTIONAL ACTIVITY: 
Have students present 
their “dissections” to 
the class. 
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7. Did you find any unfamiliar vocabulary words in the article? Write them on the 
lines below. Use the back of this sheet if you need more room. Can you guess the meaning from 
the context? Write the definition of each word. Use a dictionary if you need help. 
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~ LOST DOG FOUND SLEEPING 


IN NEIGHBOR’S GARAGE 


There are often interesting 
articles that readers over- 
look because they are con- 
fined to the inner depths of 
a newspaper. Write the fol- 
lowing headline for a news 
brief on the chalkboard and 
ask your students to deter- 
mine why it never made it 
to the front page. 

Lost Dog Found Sleeping in 
Neighbor’s Garage. 

e Ask, “Why wouldn't this be 
front page news?” 

Answers will vary, but most 


students respond that there 
is nothing unusual about a 
lost dog turning up at a 
neighbor’s house. 


e Ask, “What would make this 
front page news?” 

Again, answers will vary 
but may include things like 
“if the garage was locked 
and the neighbor wasn’t 
home” or if it was a former 
neighbor who lived in 
another state.” 

e Select other brief news 
items from the inside of a 
current newspaper and ask 
your students to determine 
why such stories appeared 
on the inside pages, rather 
than the front page. Also 
ask if any of the stories 
might have appeared on the 
front page of a newspaper 
in another city. 

e Distribute The Anywhere 
Tribune report. 
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400,000 


BASY AND NOVEL WAYS 
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GROUP EXPLORATION OF 


TOPIC SENTENCE LAUNCHED 


How well do your students 
understand the stories they 
read? Can they identify the 
topic sentences and main 
ideas? These are two indica- 
tors of comprehension. 

The topic sentence is 
often the first sentence in a 
news story. However, this is 
not always the case. For 
example, in a feature story 
the topic sentence might 
just as easily be at the end of 
a paragraph or even in the 
middle. 

At right are two versions 
of the same paragraph with 
the topic sentence (in 
italics) in different places. 
_ Reproduce copies for each 
student or copy onto an 
overhead. Reference the 
paragraphs in a discussion 
about topic sentence, main 
idea, and supporting sen- 
tences. Students can easily 
see that all sentences in the 
above paragraphs relate to 
the one sentence stating that 
the residents of the 800 
block of Elm street are 


sprucing up their neighbor- 
hood. Although the topic 
sentences of some para- 
graphs are more difficult to 
pinpoint and are sometimes 
only implied, the sooner the 
reader identifies these the 
easier it will be to under- 
stand the article. 









Residents of the 800 block 
of Elm Street are sprucing 
up their neighborhood. 
Houses that have not 
seen a coat of paint in 
decades are being trans- 
formed into topics 
of conversation for 
passersby. Roofs that 
have surely leaked for 
years are suddenly sport- 
ing new shingles, and 
cracked and broken win- 
dowpanes are gradually 
being replaced. Even 
lawns are undergoing 
face-lifts; weeds are dis- 
appearing and plugs and 
sprigs of grass are slowly 
taking their place. 


LOCAL NEIGHBORHOOD GETS 
FACE-LIFT FROM RESIDENTS 


After the group explo- 
ration of* topic sentences, 
distribute the Identify 
Topic Sentences repro- 
ducible on pages 31 and 32. 
Have students work indi- 
vidually, in groups, or in 
pairs, then share their 


responses with the class. 


Houses that have not 
seen a coat of paint in 
decades are being trans- 
formed into topics of 
conversation for 
passersby. Roofs that 
have surely leaked for 
years are suddenly 
sporting new shingles, 
and cracked and broken 
windowpanes are gradu- 
ally being replaced. Even 
lawns are undergoing 
face-lifts; weeds are dis- 
appearing and plugs and 
sprigs of grass are slowly 
taking their place. 
Residents of the 800 block 
of Elm Street are sprucing 
up their neighborhood. 
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Identify Topic Sentences 


BEAUTY 


Ke OUTLOOKING 4 


Traffic in both directions 
came to a complete stop. 
People leaned from car win- 
dows to get a better look, 
adults smiling and children 
shrieking with delight. 
Even though the traffic light 


Democratic candidate 
Yancy Yakker isn’t difficult 
to spot. At 6’8”, he hovers 
above the crowd, causing 
children and others who 
are shorter to develop neck 
pains just looking up at 
him. Not to be overlooked 
is his booming voice, which 


turned green, no _ one 
moved or honked a horn. 
Everyone seemed enthral- 
led at the sight of the 
mother duck and her four 
fluffy ducklings waddling 
across the intersection. 


jars sleepers to attention 
and sends babies into fits of 
crying. And then there is 
that fire-truck-red blazer 
he usually wears. “Once a 
Georgia Bulldog, always a 
Georgia Bulldog,” he likes 
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Identify Topic Sentences 





At right are two paragraphs 
that might have been part of 
stories on the main page of 
any local newspaper. Read 
each carefully, and, on the 
lines provided, write its topic 
sentence. Remember that 
the topic sentence may 
appear anywhere in a fea- 
ture story. 


VACATIONS 








Rigby Best Teachers Press 


One wing of the small plane 
rested against Farmer 
Brown’s barn. The other lay 
in an adjacent field. 
Daredevil Dan, the plane’s 
pilot, was lucky to be alive. 
This was especially true 


The storm wreaked havoc 
on the downtown area. 
Power lines were down in 
many places and tree limbs 
littered the streets. A num- 


considering he was thrown 
10 feet from the crash sight 
and landed dangerously 
close to Farmer Brown’s 
prize bull, which was graz- 
ing nearby. 


ber of store windows were 
blown out and several cars 
sustained damage from the 
golf ball-size hail that 
accompanied the heavy 
rain. 
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IMPLIED MAIN IDEA DOUBLES 
AS TOPIC SENTENCE 


In the Identify Topic 
Sentences activity, the topic 
sentences are fairly easy to 
find. Sometimes, however, 
the main idea is not stated; 
it is implied. The Adding a 
Topic Sentence repro- 
ducible contains samples of 
two paragraphs in which 
the latter is the case. Use 
this activity to practice 
making inferences. 


e Make an overhead of the 
Adding a Topic Sentence 
reproducible or distribute 
copies to the students. 

e Read and discuss them 
one at a time with the class. 
e Tell students they will 
write a topic sentence for 
each paragraph on the line 
below it. 


e Tell them to draw an 
arrow from the topic sen- 
tence to the place it belongs 
in the paragraph. 

For the first paragraph, 
ask, “Is there a topic sen- 
tence in the first para- 
graph?” Ask, “What is the 
main idea?” “People sup- 
port Senator Yakker for a 
variety of reasons,” is the 
main idea. If it were stated 
in the paragraph, it would 
be the topic sentence. 
Discuss that all the sen- 
tences support this main 
idea—even though it isn’t 
stated. 

Tell students that the 
second paragraph is the one 
about the ducks crossing 
the road. This time, how- 
ever, the last—the topic— 


sentence has been left out. 
Ask them to create a new 
topic sentence that would 
explain why the traffic 
stopped and to write it on 
the line below the para- 


graph. 
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Adding a Topic Sentence 


PSROMPSOM’S 


[rormerty BLaxe’s,] 


BONNET BLEACHERY 
AND MANUPACTORY, 
360} WASHINGTON STREET, 360} 
A few doors north of Essex St., over Tewkebury's Book Store. 
Se SS ee BOSTOR. 
Every variety of Straw and Fancy Bonnets altered to fashionable shapes, cleansed 


S ome VO te Ts S up P O rt and pressed in the very best manner. Also, Gentlemen’s Summer 


Hats. Straw Bonnets Colored. Milliners furnished with 
Bonnet Blocks of the latest patterns. 


Senator Yancy Yakker Goods forwarded by Express, &c., will receive immediate attention. 
because they like his ideas. 

Others are drawn to him 

because of his style and 

demeanor. A few even 

admit that his stature and 

southern drawl captivate 

them. Still others back him 

simply because he is a 

Democrat. 














Traffic in both directions 
came to a complete stop. 
People leaned from car win- 
dows to get a better look, 
adults smiling and children 
shrieking with delight. 
Even though the light regu- 
lating northbound traffic 
changed to green, no one 
moved or honked a horn. 
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READING 
STRATEGIES 
LISTED 


In the preceding activities, 
you have used the reading 
selections from real and 
simulated newspaper sto- 
ries to enhance your 
students’ reading skills. 
Though it is our goal as 
teachers to foster independ- 
ent reading, we understand 
that Guided Reading is a 
step toward this goal. At 
right is a list of helpful 
strategies you have been 
using throughout the previ- 
ous activities. As you pro- 
ceed through the book, 
keep in mind that all of 
these can be used when you 
work with other sections of 
the newspaper. 


FRONT PAGE 
SPRINGBOARD TO 
STUDENT MOTIVATION 


In conclusion, you as a 
teacher can use a newspa- 
per’s front page as a spring- 
board to motivate students 
to broaden their reading. As 
they follow the day’s lead- 
ing events on the inside 
pages, they will discover 











GUIDED READING STRATEGIES 


Work with students in 
small groups. You know 
from experience that some 
students “fall through the 
cracks” in large group set- 
tings. In small groups, such 
students feel less intimi- 
dated and more likely to 
participate in discussions 
and activities. Equally as 
important, you as a teacher 
can interact more effec- 
tively and devote addi- 
tional time to _ those 
students who require it. 

Preview the newspaper 
article that is to be read. 
Show students that they 
can learn to preview by 
reading headlines and pic- 
ture captions and by skim- 
ming articles. More 
advanced readers can skim 
a story and quickly under- 
stand its content. 

Ask questions and give 
directions designed to 


motivate and to arouse 
curiosity. Tell students to 
“look for” certain ideas and 
details in an article. Remind 
them to try to identify the 
“who, what, when, where, 
and why” often revealed in 
the lead paragraph of a 
story. Other questions that 
can be posed to stir imagi- 
nations and stimulate criti- 
cal thinking include: 
“What would you have 
done?” “Have you ever 
been in a similar situation?” 
“How would you have 
solved the problem?” 
“Could the person in the 
story have reacted differ- 
ently?” and so on. 

Encourage students to 
make a list of new vocabu- 
lary words and to look up 
meanings in a dictionary. 
Remind them to try to dis- 
cover the meaning of a 
word by its context. 








other stories that will catch 
their eye and call for further 
investigation. To be in such 
a position to actually enjoy 
reading, however, students 
must be skillfully guided by 
the teacher through those 
steps designed to make 


them willing readers. This 
is especially true for those 
who have been struggling 
readers. These steps are 
based on scaffolding, which 
starts with what students 
know and builds from 
there. 








EDITORIAL PAGE OFFERS 
WIDE RANGE OF ACTIVITIES 


Few sections of a newspa- 
per lend themselves to a 
wider range of student 
activities than the editorial 
page. Students can use this 
vital part of the daily news- 
paper to 

e Distinguish between fact 
and opinion 

¢ Read and interpret edito- 


rials and opinions 
e Write editorials 


¢ Compare their view with 
opinions expressed in edito- 
rials, in guest columns, and 
in letters to the editor 
e Find meanings for new 
vocabulary words and use 
these words in sentences 
e Identify various parts of 
speech in sentences 

The editorial page is the 
“voice” of the paper—that 
is, it is a page on which the 
publisher and the editor can 
state the newspaper’s posi- 
tion on important issues. 
Discuss with students why 
newspapers have editorial 


pages and what kinds of 
information are found on 
them. Discuss the concept 
of philosophy and explore 
how it might affect what 
appears on the editorial 
page. 

The editorial pages also 
provide an important and 
popular public forum. 
Anyone can write letters to 
the editor to express an 
opinion on any matter of 
interest or controversy— 
from a dangerous intersec- 
tion in the neighborhood to 
troop deployment in a for- 
eign country. 

The activities in this 
chapter can be done indi- 
vidually, in pairs or in 
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He Has Given Valuable Service 
as District Attorney 
ELECT HIM GOVERNOR 


YOUR VOTE & SUPPORT APPRECIATED 


groups. Make sure to have 
plenty of authentic editorial 
pages available to help stu- 
dents do the following: The 
What and Why of the 
Masthead, What Is _ It?, 
Read and Interpret an 
Editorial, and Write an 
Editorial. 

e Before doing the rest of 
the activities, reproduce 
and distribute What’s on 
the Editorial Page for stu- 
dent reference. 

e Distribute samples of edi- 
torial pages for reference. 

e Ask students to read 
about and identify at least 
one sample of each element. 
e Have one or more stu- 
dents share findings with 
the whole class. 
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What's on the Editorial Page 


1. Masthead 

The masthead is a box that 
lists the name, address, 
publisher, and editorial staff 
of the newspaper. The mast- 
head also provides readers 
with the newspaper’s tele- 
phone and e-mail addresses 
and information for submit- 
ting items to the paper. It 
may also include a state- 
ment of the publisher’s phi- 
losophy. 


2. Editorials 

Editorials are unsigned arti- 
cles that present the news- 
paper’s official opinions on 
important issues. They are 
written by the paper’s edi- 
torial board and, although 
they represent an opinion, 
they are based on facts. 
Editorials are designed to 
make readers think about 
issues. Some editorials 
explain, while others either 
persuade, criticize, or 
praise. 







3. Columns 

A column expresses the 
opinion of a single writer. 
Some columns are written 
by members of the newspa- 
per’s editorial staff. Others 
are syndicated—columns 
written by well known peo- 
ple—and are sold to a 
variety of newspapers. 
Columns contain the 
writer’s name and often a 
picture of the writer. They 
cover a variety of subjects 
from serious to humorous. 


4, Editorial Cartoons 
Editorial pages often con- 
tain one or more political 
cartoons that focus on some 
important issue. The ability 
to interpret these cartoons 
requires knowledge of cur- 
rent events and issues por- 
trayed in them. 
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5. Letters to the Editor 

Readers of the newspaper 
are invited to express their 
opinions publicly by writ- 
ing letters to the editor. This 
section is very popular with 
readers. These letters may 
be about local or national 
issues. They may _ be 
responses to articles or 
other letters that have 
appeared in the newspaper. 
People of all ages may write 
letters to the editor for pub- 
lication in the paper. 
(Writers under 18 should 
have parental permission.) 
The letters must be signed 
and contain the writer’s 
address and phone number 
for verification. The edito- 
tial staff decides which let- 
ters to publish. Letters 
containing threatening, 
obscene, or otherwise inap- 
propriate material will not 
be published. 
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The Detroit News, 

January 5, 2001. 
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The What and Why of the Masthead — 





Publisher 
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The Editorial eee A REPRODUCIBLE PAGE 





What Is It? 


1. Susie B. of 210 Elm Street writes condemning her town’s news- 
paper for advocating an increase in the property tax. Susie’s 
contribution is an example of a(n): 


2. Carlyle S, a member of the editorial staff of the Baltimore Evening 
News, identifies himself as the writer of an article charging citi- 
zens to get out and vote. Carlyle has written a(n): 


3. John K. of 5543 Tall Pines Drive writes praising the Hollow Herald 
for its coverage of the recent Mud-Bogging Competition held at 
Lester Ledbetter’s Mud-Bogging Track. John K. has written a(n): 


4. The publisher of the Chicago Chatter writes an article revealing his 
newspaper's endorsement of Democrat Yancy Yakker for the 
US. Senate. This article is an example of a(n): 


Papers across the country, writes an article giving his opinion on 
the United States selling weapons to East Snobovia. Philip’s 
article is an example of a(n) 
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Read and Interpret an Editorial 





WHEN LAWS ARE UNJUST 


By now I’m sure everyone 
in America has heard or 
read about the ordeal of 
Mary Diefenbaker. Her case 
illustrates that sometimes 
laws are unfair and need to 
be changed. 

Mary was arrested a few 
days ago and released on 
bond until a date is set for 
her trial. Her crime? 
Violating a zoning ordi- 
nance by running an unau- 
thorized animal shelter. Did 
she blatantly ignore the 
ordinance and proceed to 
commit the dastardly deed 
with which she is charged? 
Yes, but, in the opinion of 
this writer and probably the 
majority of people on this 
planet, with good reason. 

In case you've been 
away for some time, Mary 
angered the authorities of 
Homerville by taking in 50 
animals during Hurricane 
Wendy’s recent trek up the 
coast. Frantic pet owners, 


aware that shelters and 
most motels do not allow 
animals of any kind, began 
calling Mary a few hours 
after orders went out to 
evacuate the barrier islands. 
They knew that Mary’s 
farm is situated on high 
ground and her property 
would probably be safe 
during the storm. Would 
she please look after Fido? 
Or Rusty? Or Tom? Or 
Timmy Turtle? Or even 
Slithering Steve, everyone’s 
favorite boa constrictor? 
Mary, an incurable pet 
lover, could not refuse. With 
a large house, a barn, and a 
fenced-in farm, she cer- 
tainly had room to take in 
an ark-full of animals. And 
she did! In a matter of a few 
hours, she became the 
happy host of some 20 
dogs, 15 cats, 5 turtles, 3 
hamsters, 4 white mice, and 
3 snakes! Considering that 
all of these pets came from 


homes on _ the barrier 
islands, they would have 
surely perished from the 
winds and waves that 
wreaked havoc there. But at 
Mary’s farm, they were 
safe, while their owners 
heard reports of their 
homes being swept out to 
sea. 

You know the rest. As 
soon as the powers-that-be 
in Homerville got wind of 
Mary’s charitable action, 
they cited her for running 
an animal shelter without a 
license. Now she faces a stiff 
fine—or worse—for acting 
as any concerned citizen 
might have acted. 

Are some laws unjust? 
Are just and sensible laws 


sometimes interpreted 
unjustly? In the extraordi- 
nary, “.casep of —~ Mary 


Diefenbaker, the answer is, 
“Ves WI 
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Read and Interpret an Editorial 


1. What is the main idea presented in the editorial? 





4, What would you do if you were ever forced to evacuate your 
home and you could not take your pets with you? 








5. Do you agree with authorities that pets should not be allowed 
in public shelters? Why or why not? 


6. Do people have the right to ignore laws they consider unjust? 
Why or why not? 
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7, Do you consider any rules at school unfair? If so, what is the 
proper way to go about changing them? 

















Read and Interpret an Editorial 





CHOOSE YOUR OWN EDITORIAL 





6. Did you find any unfamiliar vocabulary words in the editorial? Write them on the lines below. Can 
you guess the meanings from context? Write the definition for each on the lines below. If neces- 
sary, use the back of this sheet. Use a dictionary if necessary. 
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COLUMNS AND LETTERS REVEAL 
INDIVIDUAL OPINIONS 


Before doing the next group 
of activities, review with 
students that editorials rep- 
resent official views of the 
newspaper as written by 
the editorial staff. Columns 
and letters to the editor, on 
the other hand, represent 
the opinions of individual 
writers and bear the writ- 
ers’ names. 

Columns deal with a 
wide variety of subjects; 
they come in a variety of 
styles. Like editorials, some 
are meant to explain, per- 
suade, criticize, or praise. 
Others are written only to 
entertain. The latter usually 
appear under the same title, 
be it a sewing column enti- 
tled “Here’s Needling You” 
or a humorous column 
called “Frolicking With 


Franconi.” Columns may 
appear on pages other than 
the editorial page. The 
sports, business, and com- 
munity affairs sections are 
just three places of the 
newspaper that might fea- 
ture columns. 

The activities that follow 
focus on columns, letters to 
the editor, and _ political 
cartoons. The Read and 
Interpret a Column activi- 
ties and the Interpret a 
Letter to the Editor activi- 
ties provide opportunities 
to examine these elements 
of the editorial page. 
Finally, Review of the 
Editorial Page provides an 
opportunity for students to 
review what they have 
learned about the editorial 
section of the newspaper. 
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Read and Interpret a Column 





A MATTER OF VALUES 


BY VICTOR MCFADDEN 


Yesterday I noticed that 
Speedy Hinson, swivel- 
hipped running back of the 
New York Whales, had 
signed a 3-year extension to 
his contract that guarantees 
him a sweet $2.5 million a 
year. Speedy stated that the 
pay raise merely compen- 
sates him for his value to 
the team, his fans, and to 
America as a whole. 

Along similar lines, I 
read a few weeks ago in 
Wow Magazine that Ginger 
Gorgeous, who _ starred 
recently in the blockbuster 
movie Tinsel Town Romance, 
was rewarded for her hard 
work with a new contract 
by Colossal Studios. How 
do you like that, Speedy! 
You have to play football 
for about 4 months each 
year to collect your 2.5 mil- 
lion; Ginger will receive 
that and more for each pic- 
ture she makes. Ginger’s 
comment to the press was, 


considering her value to the 
entertainment world, she is 
worth that—and more! 

Pardon me while I get 
sick! Since when are sports 
heroes and film stars worth 
these outrageous sums? 
Sure, I’ve heard it argued 
that they contribute more 
than most people to the 
economy, that their careers 
are short compared to other 
workers, that their endeav- 
ors provide hard-working 
Americans with much- 
needed entertainment as an 
outlet for their worries and 
emotions, and so on and so 
on. 

My response to both 
Speedy and Ginger is this: if 
your contributions are so 
vital to America’s well 
being, then what about 
those made by such unsung 
heroes as teachers, police 
officers, fire fighters, and 
others like them? Just how 
valuable are the services 
provided by these dedi- 


cated public servants? Does 
$30,000 a year adequately 
compensate a teacher for 
his or her efforts to mold 
character and responsibility 
in our children? Is $28,000 
annually enough to offset 
the many times that police 
officers ensure our safety? 
And what about the pitiful 
sum paid to our fire fighters 
who, in recent years of 
drought, have spent more 
time fighting forest fires 
than they have at home 
with their children? Are the 
services performed by these 


public employees less 
important than those pro- 
vided by athletes and 
actors? 


This writer maintains that 
as Americans we need to 
take a close look at our val- 
ues. If an athlete or per- 
former is worth millions a 
year, what value can we 
place on people whose 
work affects our safety and 
our education? 
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1. What is the name of the running back referred to in the column? 
For which team does he play? 








2. How many year’s extension was the running back given on his 
present contract? 





3. With which studio did Ginger Gorgeous sign a new contract? 
How much will she earn for each picture? 


4, What is the name of the magazine that ran the story about Ms. 
Gorgeous’s contract? 





5. What figure does the writer use as the average salary for a 
teacher? 
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Read and Interpret a Column 





THINKING ABOUT “A MATTER OF VALUES” 


1. What is the writer’s opinion about salaries? 


4. Do you think teachers, police officers, and firefighters earn enough money for the jobs they do? 
Explain. 
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Read and Interpret a Column 
CHOOSE YOUR OWN COLUMN 
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° 


; OPTIONAL ACTIVITY: Write your own column. The: 
: subject can be humorous or serious. Prepare display 
: copies with your photograph. 
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1. What is the title of the column? Who wrote it? 


6. Did you find any unfamiliar vocabulary words in the column? Write them on the lines below. Can 
you guess the meanings from context? Write the definition for each on the lines below. Use a dic- 


tionary if necessary. 











The Editorial Page 





FREEDOM OF SPEECH 
GUARANTEED BY CONSTITUTION 


Before moving on to the 
activities for letters to the 
editor, review with students 
the purpose for and charac- 
teristics of editorials and 
columns. Discuss the con- 
cept of freedom of speech 
and the editorial page as a 
public forum in a democ- 
racy. Newspapers fought 
for and won this same right 
as a result of the famous 
Zenger trial in 1735; in 1791 
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it became a constitutional 
right guaranteed in the Bill 
of Rights. It naturally fol- 
lowed that newspapers 
should grant this same priv- 
ilege to their readers. 
Remind students that 
the letters to the editor sec- 
tion of the editorial page 
serves as a forum for differ- 
ent points of view. It is 
democracy in action. 





look for 
the man 
who runs the 


CONFECTIO 
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NER, 


British officials burn John Peter 
Zenger’s New York Weekly Journal, 
November 6, 1734. 




















Interpret a Letter to the Editor 


ABOUT OLD GLORY 


Yesterday I was saddened 
and dismayed at the lack of 
patriotism shown by many 
people who stood with me 
and watched our annual 
Independence Day parade. 
It’s not that they committed 
any obvious acts that could 
be interpreted as unpatri- 
otic or disruptive. They did 
not jeer or hoot or anything 
like that. In fact, it’s not 
what they did that bothers 
me; it’s what they didn’t do. 
What they didn’t do was 
show proper respect for our 
flag. 

Whatever happened to 
the days when people 
respectfully held their hand 
over their hearts, or took off 
their hats, or stood at atten- 
tion, or—in the case of a 
few—even saluted as Old 
Glory passed by? As I 
looked around, I saw sev- 
eral elderly people standing 
as if they were saying “The 
Pledge of Allegiance” and 
one or two others standing 
at attention. But, sad to say, 


that was about it. In the 
eyes of everyone else, the 
American flag passing by 
was no different from the 
flags carried by the twirlers 
of our local high school 
band. 

“Big Deal!” you might 
say. “What's the big deal 
about the flag? After all, it’s 
only a thing! A piece of 
cloth waving at the end of a 
stick! What does that have 
to do with patriotism?” 

Well, dear reader, let me 
remind you that thousands 
of Americans have died 
defending that thing. Even 


during colonial days, others 
fought and died to assure 
that what that thing stood 
for would become a reality. 
That thing represents every- 
thing this nation stands for, 
and any American who 
doesn’t understand or 
appreciate that fact needs to 
re-enroll in American 
History 101! 

As American citizens, 
we, aS a matter of course, 
should always show respect 
for our flag. Otherwise, we 


are not worthy of all the — 
rights and freedoms associ- 
ated with it. 


William Rolfe 





al Read All About It! 
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Interpret a Letter to the Editor 


“ABOUT OLD GLORY”: 


1. What is the main idea expressed in the letter? 
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5. What does the word patriotism mean to you? Explain your answer by writing a paragraph on the 
lines below. If necessary, use the back of this sheet. 
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Interpret a Letter to the Editor 





CHOOSE YOUR OWN LETTER 


Choose a etter to the editor from the editorial page of the newspaper Read tt and ee to the 





queonons below. Ae! the letter t to this sheet 


1. Who wrote the letter? 


7. Did you find any unfamiliar vocabulary words in the editorial? Write them on the lines below. Can 
you guess the meanings from context? Write the definition for each on the lines below. Use a dic- 


tionary if necessary. 
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CARTOONS CONVEY MESSAGE 
QUICKLY, EFFECTIVELY 


In the case of political car- 
toons, the old saying “a pic- 
ture is worth a thousand 
words” certainly holds true. 
A cartoon will often catch 
the attention of a reader 
much faster than a headline 
and its accompanying arti- 
cle. It can convey a message 
quickly and effectively. 
Political cartoons can 
present a challenge for the 
reader. | Comprehension 
depends on familiarity with 
the various symbols and 
caricatures used. For exam- 
ple, at the national level, 
cartoonists use such sym- 
bols as the donkey to repre- 
sent the Democratic Party 
and the elephant for the 
Republican Party. At the 
international level, the bear, 
for example, was synony- 
mous with the former 
Soviet Union and Uncle 
Sam with the United States. 
Caricature—sketches 
that exaggerate a person’s 
peculiarities—is used to 
depict people in the car- 
toons. Presidents and other 
leaders are frequent sub- 
jects. Abraham Lincoln was 
always sketched with large 


ears (which he certainly 
had); so was Ross Perot, a 
1990s _ presidential candi- 
date on the Reform Party 
ticket. Richard Nixon was 
drawn with a ski nose, Bill 
Clinton with a pudgy, 
cherubic face. And so it 
goes. 

The Interpret a Political 
Cartoon activity on the fol- 
lowing page will give your 
students the opportunity to 
explore “Join, or Die,” the 
first political cartoon ever 
to appear in America. 
Interpret a Political Car- 
toon, Choose Your Own 
Cartoon gives them the 
opportunity to analyze an 
actual cartoon from the 
newspaper. Review of the 








A political 
cartoon 
from the 
1930s 
critical of 
President 
Roosevelt’s 
New Deal. 
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YES YOU GAVE 
ME AUTHORITY To 
PICK MY KIND OF 
UMPIRE LAST 
NOVEMBER! 
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OPTIONAL ACTIVITY: 
Have students create a 
political cartoon about a 
historical or a current 
event and display the 
cartoons in the class- 
room. 
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Editorial Page provides a 
review of what students 
have learned about the edi- 
torial page. 

¢ Distribute copies of 
Interpret a_ Political 
Cartoon, Join or Die. 

e Explore students’ knowl- 
edge of the cartoon’s 
historical | context—pre- 
Revolutionary America. 

e Have students work 
individually, in pairs, or in 
groups to complete the 
questions. 

¢ Share interpretations 
with the class. 
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3, What did Franklin’s cartoon tell about the American colonies in 1754 when it was first published? 
What did it tell about the colonies during the Revolutionary period? 
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Interpret a Political Cartoon 
CHOOSE YOUR OWN CARTOON 














2. Does the newspaper have to publish all letters to the editor sent by readers? If not, what kind of let- 
ter might not be published? 


5, While reading an editorial or column, what should you do when you encounter words and terms 
you do not understand? Why? 
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LOCAL NEWS 





REALLY HITS HOME 


While national and interna- 
tional news is important 
and may dominate the front 
page, local, and regional 
stories are, in fact, often 
more interesting to readers. 
Information contained in 
local stories may have a 
closer connection and more 
immediate impact than sto- 
ries of faraway places and 
events. Local news covers 
counties, towns or cities, or 
neighborhoods and is often 
populated by familiar peo- 
ple, places, and events. 

As in the case of local 
news, readers often feel 
more connected to news 
that focuses on the home 
state. Some stories cover 
state politics and laws; oth- 
ers are quick to catch the 
eye of the reader because of 
an interesting event. This 
Florida occurrence is a case 
in point to be shared with 
students. 


Remind students that 
the purpose of news is to 
inform. Unlike editorials 
and columns, state and local 
news stories will contain 
facts, not opinions. 
¢ Write the following head- 
lines on the board: Ladies 
Hijack Helicopter for 
Prison Escape and Out-of- 
Gas Getaway. 
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The Local News section of The Devore Press 


e Ask, “Who would be 
interested in reading a 
news story about this?” 
Read aloud the descriptions 
on page 59. 

e Ask students what con- 
clusions they can draw 
from these stories. 

¢ Ask students to share any 
similar stories they remem- 
ber from the newspaper or 
other news source. 
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LADIES HIJACK 
HELICOPTER FOR 
PRISON ESCAPE 


Two determined women 
hijacked a helicopter at a 
local airport and forced 
the pilot at gunpoint to 
fly to the nearby state 
prison, where they sup- 
posedly had plans to aid 
in a prison escape. Just 
before reaching the site 
near the prison, the pilot 
convinced the women of 
the wisdom of turning 
back because of incle- 
ment weather. He 
returned the craft to the 
small airport where it 
had been comman- 
deered. The women left 
the scene in a stolen car 
but were soon stopped 
and taken into custody 
by law enforcement offi- 
cials. The pilot was 
shaken but unharmed. 































OUT-OF-GAS 
GETAWAY 


An amateur bank robber 
held up a regional bank 
at a shopping mall. 
Seated in the get-away 
car with the engine run- 
ning was his accomplice. 
After running from the 
bank with an_ undis- 


closed amount of cash, 


the robber jumped into 
the get-away car, which 
sped off in a cloud of 
dust. But wait! The escape 
vehicle, after burning rub- 
ber and giving stun-ned 
bystanders the impres- 
sion that it was off to the 
races, came to an abrupt 
stop at a gas station just 
across the parking lot! 
While they were in the 
process of getting gas, 
the local police showed 
up and carted them off to 
jail. 
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LOCAL NEWS SPARKS INTEREST AMONG 
RELUCTANT READERS 


Local and state sections of 
their newspapers are full of 
such stories. Such stories 
would probably pique the 
curiosity of even the most 





reluctant readers. After all, 
how often are helicopters 
hijacked for the purpose of 
busting someone out of 
prison? And how often are 


the hijackers women? 
Don’t prison escapes evoke 
an action movie sort of 
excitement? 





Local and State News 





The bank robbery escape 
story might be appropri- 
ately titled “The World’s 
Dumbest Crooks.” 

While not all state and 
local stories are of this ilk, 
there are numerous local 
stories that will captivate 
and hopefully motivate 
your students to read. And 
a funny thing happens 
when students are reading 
something that catches their 
interest: their reading skills 
unwittingly improve. They 
see how words, sentences, 
and paragraphs come 
together to tell a story. 
They are introduced to 
new vocabulary, new con- 
cepts, new places, and new 
people. 
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Examining a Local or State News Story 


Read the first paragraph of an article of state or 9 local n news. s. Answer questions tar d2 below, f fi nish 





) reading the article, and answer the rest of the eee Reference a state or local ee toa answer 
questions Attach the e article to this sheet | oe 





1. What is the headline on the article? 


2. According to the first paragraph, what is the article about? E 
aN NT II eR gee re SOI eee retract onescestcacemenertertecteooereerteesnentertnanieat meron 

3. In what city(s) or community did the storylies) take Place mn : 

4. What road, if any, is closest to the location of the Sto? stn 

5. How far is the location of this story from your City OF COMMUNE? en 
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10. Did you find any unfamiliar vocabulary words in the story? Write them on the lines below. Can 
you guess the meanings from context? Write the definition for each on the lines below. Use a 


dictionary if necessary. If necessary, use the back of this sheet. 
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Write’an Article About a Local Happening 
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PREFIXES USED IN WORD 


ATTACK STRATEGY 


The last two activities in 
this chapter provide prac- 
tice in finding definitions 
through prefixes—a helpful 
word attack skill. 


e Review with students the 
definition of prefix. 

e Write a few prefixes on 
the board and ask students 
to list words that begin 
with them. Ask, “How does 


the prefix help you under- 
stand the meaning of the 
word?” 

e Have students search 
state and local news articles 
to find words with the pre- 
fixes listed on Know Your 
Prefixes and Use Prefixes 
in Words. 

e Have students work indi- 
vidually, in pairs, or in 
groups. 
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It is possible that your stu- 
dents are more aware of 
what is taking place on the 
national level than locally. 
Families who discuss the 
news together may be more 
likely to discuss what is 
going on in Congress and 
the White House than in a 
local official’s campaign to 
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get the road leading to his 
property paved. That voter 
turnout is usually greater 
when national offices are on 
the ballot would seem to 
indicate a higher level of 
interest in national matters. 
Many television news pro- 
grams focus heavily on 
national news, and these 
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The Nation section of The Detroit News, January 5, 2001. 


NATIONAL NEWS REACHES 
STUDENTS FIRST 


programs often provide a 
major source of news for 
busy families. 

In classrooms where 
both teachers and students 
may be transplants from a 
variety of states—even 
countries—national news 
can provide a more com- 
mon frame of reference for 
discussion. 


POLITICS SUBJECT OF 
NATIONAL COVERAGE 


Given our democratic form 
of government, it is no sur- 
prise that political news fea- 
tures very prominently in 
the national news. 
However, it is important for 
students to understand that 
national news encompasses 
more than just the actions of 
the president and _ the 
national government. 
Anything that happens out- 





The National Scene 


side of the home state is 
national news. This 
includes everything from 
natural disasters to famous 
personalities and_ their 
latest antics. Sandwiched 
between these are stories 
about—among other things 
—crime, strikes, personal 
heroics, the stock market, 
and sometimes demonstra- 
tions. In addition, national 
news often covers 
America’s relationship with 
other countries, thereby 
adding elements of interna- 
tional news to the mix. 











KEY VOCABULARY 
WORDS IDENTIFIED 


Because so much of 
what happens nationally 
involves Congress, the 
White House, and foreign 
policy and relations, certain 
vocabulary is typical to 
articles covering national 
news. On the next page is a 
list of terms often encoun- 
tered in these articles. It is 
by no means comprehen- 
sive; consider it a start. The 
list also contains lines for 
you and your students to 
add others. 
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You may choose from a 
variety of ways to help stu- 
dents become familiar with 
the terms. Years of class- 
room experience taught me 
that students often enjoy 
learning when it involves a 
game. A few suggestions 
for easy games follow the 
list of common terms. You 
can adapt almost any sport 
or, if you prefer a non-com- 
petitive venue, form coop- 
erate groups and share 
findings. 
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ambassador attorney general diplomat 
electorate prime minister premier 
pressure group GOP minority 
Speaker of the House bureaucracy labor 
PLACES 
Capitol Hill embassy Oval Office 
Wall Street 
THINGS AND ACTIONS 
arbitration alliance bill 
campaign capital Caucus 
censure deficit filibuster 
gun control impeachment inflation 
issue national debt primary 
recession referendum revenue 


term tariff welfare 
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GAMES SUGGESTED FOR 
LEARNING COMMON TERMS 


For all games and activities, 
you may choose a variety of 
ways to give a correct 
response. Students may be 
asked to: 

¢ give a definition of the 
term from a dictionary or 
glossary 

e locate the term in the 
context of a newspaper arti- 
cle and to read aloud the 
sentence in which it 
appears 

e use the term in an origi- 
nal sentence that reflects an 
understanding of the defi- 
nition 

e state the appropriate 
term when a definition is 
given. 


Baseball: 

Divide the class into two 
teams. | 

e Students take turns 
answering questions when 
their team is “at bat.” 

e Award a base hit for 
each correct answer. 

e Call a strike for each 
incorrect answer. 

e Change at-bat teams 
after 1 or 3 outs. 





Basketball: 

Divide the class into two 
teams. 

e Award a basket for each 
correct answer. 

e After one team makes a 
basket, the other “gets the 
ball.” 

e Call a turnover for each 
incorrect answer. 


Cooperative Groups: 
Divide the class into sev- 
eral groups. 
e Assign each group a 
number of the terms. 

e Specify a time allotment 
for finding the terms in 
newspaper articles or for 
finding the definitions of 
the terms. 

e Have each group share 
results with the whole 
group. 

OPTIONAL ACTIVITY: : 
Have the students cre- : 
ate a game for learning 
the common terms. : 
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Dreams Come True 
in “Isle of June” 
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NEWS ACTIVITIES PROVIDE OPPORTUNITY FOR © 
COMPREHENSION, CRITICAL THINKING 


Once the students have a 
working knowledge of the 
commonly used terms, pro- 
ceed to the remaining activ- 
ities in this chapter. 

The following activities 
provide an opportunity for 
students to demonstrate 
comprehension and critical 
thinking skills using a 
national news story. They 
include Examining a 

| National News Article 
| activities, Fact and Opinion, 
' Read and Comment on a 
National News _ Story, 
Name those Synonyms in 
the National News, and 
Write an Editorial Based 
on a News Story. 

Many of the activities 
suggested in previous 
chapters can be easily 
adapted for use with read- 
ing selections covering 















national news. Students 
can, for’ example, -use 
national news selections to 
do the following: 

e identify topic sentences 
and main ideas 

e answer questions about 
the content of a national 
news story 

e look up meanings of 
unfamiliar words and use 
the words in sentences 

e identify various parts of 
speech in selected para- 
graphs of a story 

e use prefixes to help in 
comprehending the mean- 
ings of new words—to 
name a few. 

All the while, you can 
work with them individu- 
ally and/or in groups using 
the various guided reading 
strategies mentioned on 
page 35. 


: OPTIONAL ACTIVITY: 

Ask students to brain- 
: storm issues that cur- : 
: rently dominate the : 
: national news and list : 
them on the board. Have 
: each student choose one : 
: on which to write a one- : 
: or two-page essay using : 
: current news. articles 
: and other refer- : 
> ences. Students : 
: should include the : 
following in __ their 
: essays: 
: 1. a factual introduction : 
: to the issue 
2. personal opinion on 
: the issue : 
: 3. suggestion for resolv- : 
ing the issue 
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Examining a National News Article 


DEBATE CONTINUES 
ON GUN CONTROL 


The following fictitious arti- 
cle is similar to many others _ 
_ that have appeared in news- 
papers nationwide in recent _ 
years. Violence in schools” 
across the country has 


focused national attention 
_on the issue of stricter reg- 
ulations of firearms, | 
particularly of those com- 
monly referred to as | 


“assault weapons.” - 
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Washington (WP)—In what 
has become an annual ritual 
since the rash of school 
shootings that shocked and 
sickened our nation, 
Congress will begin debate 
next week on the issue of 
gun control. Americans in 
support of a measure to ban 
automatic and semi-auto- 
matic weapons say they 
hope that this time 
Congressional leaders will 







f gun 


Sen. Robert Toricelli, a New Jersey Democrat, left, is shown some 
police weapons. Torricelli said he will introduce two important 


fulfill their responsibility 
and call for new and 
stronger gun control legisla- 
tion. Opponents of more 
regulation maintain we 
need stricter enforcement of 
existing laws—not new and 
more restrictive laws. 

For the most part, opin- 
ion on Capitol Hill is 
divided along party lines. 
Republicans, in general, 
have traditionally fought 
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Examining a National News Article — 
ee a es 


past attempts to strengthen 
gun laws, while most 
Democrats have supported 
such efforts. Republicans 
continue to cite the Second 
Amendment, which states: 
A well-regulated militia, being 
necessary to the security of a 
free state, the right of the peo- 
ple to keep and bear Arms 
shall not be _ infringed. 
Democrats counter that the 
right to bear arms does not 
include the freedom to own 
assault weapons. Their only 
purpose—they remind 
their Republican counter- 
parts—is to kill people in 
mass numbers. 

Democrats also assert 
that Republicans are 
against gun control because 
of the large contributions 
they receive from the 
National Rifle Association. 
Republicans readily admit 
that they do receive contri- 
butions from the NRA, but 
they insist this has not 
influenced their opinions 
on gun control. A number 
of Republicans further main- 


tain that “Guns do not kill 
people; people kill people.” 

Republican Senator 
Throckmorton Sims, inter- 
viewed last night with 
Democratic Congress- 
woman Josephine Trilling 
on Face the People, stated, 
“No amount of gun control 
is going to prevent crimi- 
nals and others bent on vio- 
lence from getting their 
hands on guns. Real gun 
control begins at home 
through proper education. 
Parents have an obligation 
to instruct their children in 
gun safety and the proper 
use of guns.” 

Liars Sly ernsliy 
idealistic,” countered 
Congresswoman Trilling, 
co-sponsor of the bill to ban 
automatic and semi-auto- 
matic weapons. “It’s like 
saying we don’t need traffic 
laws because parents and 
driving schools teach the 
rules of the road and driv- 
ers’ safety. It is absurd.” 

Just as Sims, who leads 
the opposition to the bill, 


and Trilling could not reach 
an agreement on Face the 
People, Congress is expected 
to debate the issue for 
weeks and is unlikely to 
reach an agreement or pass 
the bill. 
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Examining a National News Article 
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4. What is the main idea of the article? 





“Read the article “Debate. 
- Continues on Gun Control.” 
Answer the questions at _ 
| right _ 










2. According to the article, what position do many Republicans 
hold on gun control? 





What position do the Democrats hold? 





3. Which amendment do opponents of gun control cite to sup- 
port their position? 






4. Do you think there should be more or less laws to regulate the 
manufacture and sale of guns? Why do you feel as you do? 
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1. Gun control is an important issue in the minds of many 
Americans today. 


2. As a law-abiding citizen, a person should have the right to 
purchase any kind of gun he or she desires. 


3. Guns do not kill people; people do. 


4. Owning a gun does not mean that a person supports the 
position of the National Rifle Association on gun control. 


5. All Democrats favor stronger regulations on the sale of 
firearms. 


6. All Republicans are against gun control. 


7. Even the strongest of laws would probably not prevent 
criminals from getting their hands on guns. 


8. No person under the age of 18 should be allowed to own 
a gun of any kind. 


9. The use of a gun in such an activity as hunting is danger- 
ous without proper instruction in handling and safety. 


10. People who desire to own a lot of guns will probably 
commit crimes with them. 


The Second Amendment to the United States Constitution states, “A well-regulated militia, being nec- 
essary to the security of a free state, the right of the people to keep and bear Arms shall not be 
infringed.” 

What do you think this amendment means? Compare your opinion with those of your classmates. 
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6. Did you find any unfamiliar vocabulary words in the story? Write them on the lines below. Can you 
; guess the meanings from context? Write the definition for each on the lines below. Use a diction- 
| _ary if necessary. 
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Name Those Synonyms from the National Scene 


Select and reada naronal news article, / a 
Identify five verbs and five adjectives used i in the arte and 
write them on the lines below. : 
Write one synonym for each of the verbs and ee that 
you have selected. | : 
Use a dictionary or thesaurus as sneeded._ 





Choose three of the verbs and three of the adjectives selected and use them in sentences on the lines 
below. Use the back of this sheet or a separate sheet of paper if you need more room. 
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TECHNOLOGY BRINGS WORLD 
NEWS TO FINGERTIPS 


A song popular many years 
ago began, 

Far away places 
strange-sounding names, 

Far away over the sea, 

If far away places had 
strange-sounding names 50 
years ago, take a glance at a 
modern map today. Timor? 
Sri Lanka? Chechnya? 
Kosovo? Rwanda? Bosnia- 
Herzegovina? These are but 
a few “hot spots” in the 
world that have captured 
headlines in the daily news 
in recent years. Remember 
Grenada? Guyana? Uganda? 
Zimbabwe? 


with 


Modern technology 
places—virtually at our fin- 
gertips—the tools to bring 
up-to-the-minute news of 
the world into our homes. 
At the click of a remote con- 
trol or by a log-on and a few 
keystrokes, we can read 
reports and view images 
related to current events in 
the most remote corners of 
the planet. Countries and 
leaders with exotic-sound- 
ing names become house- 
hold words as we visit them 
via the daily news reports. 

By the time students 
have reached the intermedi- 


ate grades, they have most 
likely been exposed—either 
at home, school, or both— 
to current international 
events. They may already 
be familiar with such terms 
as global economy and 
know what OPEC does or 
does not do to affect oil and 
gasoline prices from 
Albuquerque to Timbuktu. 
Reading about world 
news can provide a rich inter- 
disciplinary experience for 
students. International news 
cannot escape being a history 
and/or geography lesson 
and often a math lesson. 











CONSTANTLY CHANGING WORLD 
CHALLENGES TEACHERS, STUDENTS 


A geography lesson is 
inherent in an examination 
of world news events. For 
example, before our text- 
books and maps could 
reflect the changes, we 
learned of Yugoslavia’s 
dramatic regional realign- 
ments from the media. 
News reports in the 1990s 
turned our attention to 
Kosovo and Serbia. Once 
there were East and West 
Germanys. Where there 
was a Soviet Union, there 
are now many countries. 
The country of Israel was 
established as a modern 
nation rather recently—in 
1948—compared to its cen- 
turies of history. 

In this ever-changing 
world, it is a daunting task 
to keep up with the latest 
information on world 
events and political bor- 
ders. Fortunately, there are 
a number of resources to 
help us. Radio and televi- 
sion news and daily news- 
papers are good sources of 
information about what is 
happening throughout the 











world. The World Almanac 
and Book of Facts, New York 
Times Almanac, and the Time 
Almanac—all updated 
yearly—are excellent quick 
resources that can be refer- 
enced in a library or pur- 
chased for a nominal price. 

You can also get infor- 
mation about geography 
and history by consulting 
two excellent Internet sites. 
www.yahooligans.com is 
student- and teacher- 
friendly. Click on Social 
Studies under the School 
Bell heading or on Around 
the World. The CIA website 
at www.odci.gov/cia/pub- 
lications/factbook also 
allows you to access infor- 
mation about countries 
around the world. 

Remember to use where 
appropriate the Guided 
Reading Strategies found in 
Chapter 2 on page 35. 

As in the chapter on 
national news, a list of 
Commonly Used Terms 
from the International 
News is offered on page 81. 
You can probably think of 































others, as well as a variety 
of ways to introduce them 
to your students. In addi- 
tion, several activities fol- 
low that provide students 
with an opportunity to 
become even more 
acquainted with the termi- 
nology listed. 

Once your students have 
gained a better understand- 
ing of the Commonly Used 
Terms and have completed 
the activities connected 
with them, other activities 
follow that test their 
comprehension of several 
articles dealing with inter- 
national news. 
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Commonly Used Terms from the International News 


aggression emigrant 
balance of power emigration 
cease-fire espionage 
consul exports 
diplomacy euro 
disarmament ideology 
embargo immigrant 


immigration 
imports 
international 
nationalism 
neutrality 
OPEC 
regime 


sanctions 
sovereignty 
terrorism 
treaty 
unification 
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2. Label the parts of speech in the headline by writing the following abbreviations above the appro- 
priate word in the headline: N for nouns; V for verbs; Adj for adjectives; Adv for adverbs. 


3. Is the headline of your article a sentence or a fragment? If it is a fragment, rewrite it to make it a 
complete sentence. 











8. Did you find any unfamiliar vocabulary words in the editorial? Write them on the lines below. Can 
you guess the meanings from context? Write the definition for each on the lines below. Use a dic- 
tionary if necessary. 
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ADVERTISING “PAYS THE 
BILLS” FOR NEWSPAPERS 


Revenue from the sale of 
advertisements enables 
newspapers to pay the bills 
associated with bringing us 
the news. With over half 
of a newspaper’s space 
filled by ads, we cannot 
ignore the importance of 
advertising to the life of a 
newspaper. 

The reproducible read- 
ing selection About 


SIMULATED 


Advertising is designed 
to be used by teachers and 
students alike. It provides a 
brief background and basic 
information for understand- 
ing ads in newspapers. 
There are many ways 
in which the advertising 


sections of the news- 
paper can be used to 
enhance _ reading - skills. 


The activities that follow 





provide opportunities to 
do so. They include 
Examining a Display Ad, 
Create Your Own 
Display Ad, Deciphering 
Classified Ads, Write 3 
Classified Ads, Write a 
Letter of Application, 
Compare Classified and 
Display Ads in a Venn 
Diagram, and Compare an 
Antique and a Modern Ad. 


"ROMANCE DESIGN” 
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OPTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES: 
: ¢ Create a class chart 


: on poster board or a : 
scrapbook with various : 
: classified ad headings. 
Have students select : 
: their favorite ads and : 
: paste them under the 





: headings. 


: ¢ Have students com- 
pare salaries from job : 
: ads with housing costs : 
: from real estate ads to 
see what kind of hous- : 
salaries : 

















: ing certain 
: might afford. 


using classified 
> abbreviations. 


: for example a used car. 
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~ ABOUT ADVERTISING 


: e Have students create 
an abbreviated search 
: (like a word search) : 
ad’: 


e Have students com- 
: pare display or classi- : 
a fied ads *to. finds the : 
: lowest price for an item, 


“It pays to advertise,” is a 
common expression that is 
especially true for the news- 
paper business. In _ fact, 
advertisements—not sub- 
scriptions—pay most of the 
cost of producing the news- 
paper. This is why many 
newspapers devote about 
60% of their space to adver- 
tisements. Advertising pays 
the bills for newspapers like 
it does for local television 
programs and magazines. 
Newspaper advertise- 
ments have been around for 


The list of Common 
Classified Ad Abbrev- 
iations provides a reference 
to help decipher classifieds 
ads that would otherwise 
appear to be a jumble of 
typographical errors. “Sm 
dplx nr bch. W/D, CH/A, 
util incl. Sec dep req’d,” for 
example, could be quite 
confusing for someone 
unfamiliar with terminol- 


almost 500 years. The 
first—an ad for medicine— 
was printed in a German 
newspaper in 1525. In 
America, the first newspa- 
per ads appeared in John 
Campbell’s Boston News- 
Letter in 1704. This was the 
newspaper that was 
allowed to stay in business 
after it promised not to 
print anything objection- 
able to the British Crown 
and the Massachusetts 
Colonial government. 


CONFUSING ADVERTISING 
ABBREVIATIONS DECIPHERED 


ogy and abbreviations typi- 
cally found in classified ads. 
After a brief introduction to 
the abbreviations on page 
89, students should be able 
to translate that jumble into, 
“small duplex near the 
beach, with a washer and 
dryer, central heating and 
air conditioning, utilities 
included, security deposit 
required.” 
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Classified Ad Categories 





Newspaper ads fall into 
two categories: classified 
and display. Classified ads 
are also called “want ads.” 
They are placed by individ- 
uals or businesses and 
appear in the classified 
ad section of a newspaper 
under various subsections. 
These ads generally fall 
into one of the following 
categories: 





Employment listings include 
ads about available jobs 
and about people seeking 
jobs. This section is usually 
broken down into several 
categories or headings. 
It may include a general 
listing of a variety of jobs 
ranging from pizza delivery 
to security officer. Other 
categories might include 
Office / Professional, Medical, 
Hotel/Motel, Restaurant, 
Trades/Professional, and 
Sales. Type of company, loca- 
tion, salary, and experience 
and qualifications may also 
be included in the listing. 








Real Estate listings contain 
ads for houses and proper- 
ties for sale and for rent. 
Ads are broken down 
by houses, apartments 
(furnished, unfurnished, 
efficiency, duplex, and so 
on), condominiums, mobile 
homes, and rooms to rent. 


Merchandise or For Sale ads 
list items that individuals or 
businesses are offering for 
sale. Items can include 
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anything from furniture 
and appliances to musical 
instruments and tools. 


Other categories of ads that 
often appear in the classi- 
fied section include Legal 
Notices, Personal Ads, Lost 
and Found, Schools/ 
Instruction, Wanted to Buy, 
Business Opportunities, 
Business Services, and 
Garage or Yard Sales. 
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Display Ads and their Techniques 


Display ads are large 
advertisements promoting 
a product, service, or enter- 
tainment and they usually 
include graphics. They 
come in various sizes and 
shapes ranging from a full 
page to a portion of a 
column. Unlike classified 
ads that appear in a special 
section of the newspaper, 
display ads can appear 
throughout the various sec- 
tions, on pages that include 
news stories, for example. 
Other display ads are color- 
ful inserts that are placed 





between a newspaper’s 
regular pages. Display ads 
might be for anything, but 
the majority focus on such 
products as clothing, foods, 
automobiles, and furniture. 
The purpose of adver- 
tising is to sell the service 
or product advertised. 
Therefore, ads must call the 
consumers attention to the 
product or service and per- 
suade them to buy it. To do 
this, companies use vari- 
ous persuasive techniques 
to influence the consumer. 
This is especially true of 
display ads. They include: 


Testimonial. The testimo- 
nial technique involves 
using a well-known per- 
sonality to sell a product. 
For example, athletes and 
actors frequently endorse 
products from _ personal 
items to cars. If the con- 
sumer respects the person 
who endorses the product, 
the consumer is likely to 
respect the product. 


Bandwagon. The band- 
wagon technique convinces 
consumers that everyone is 
doing a certain thing, such 
as buying furniture from 
Slick Sam’s or purchasing 
all their meats at Sam and 
Ella’s Meat Market. This 
technique assumes that con- 
sumers want to be “just 
like” everyone else. 


Bargain Appeal. Price 
reduction is used to encour- 
age consumers to buy prod- 
ucts and services. “Take 1/2 
off the already low sale 
price.” Take advantage of 
our “Clearance Sale”. Many 
of us are influenced by 
these types of ads. 


Numerical Claims. Statistics 
are often used to impress 
consumers. “Our store has 
been in business for over 
100 years” is an ad designed 
to make a particular store 
appear more reliable than 
others. “More people watch 
Channel 5 News than all 
other news programs com- 
bined.” | 

































Common Classified Ad Abbreviations 


Days ag ee 


re 


TS a 


| yeV are ae 





1. appl—appliances 20. k—thousand 39. W or W/—with or without 


2. apt—apartment 21. kit—kitchen 40. yr—year 

3. BA—bathroom 22. |g or lge—large 41. 

ae A eee a silica ate ce 
pe Pe oe. i hie tictele tei cita e eee 
Me = sokontida ieee 


deen eee e een eee reeen eee ese ees see eeeeesenseeeesensneneseesee essen sseeseeaseeeeees 


7 condo—condominium 26. mo—month AS. 


8. DR—dining room 27. nr—near 46. 

i es - 0 ae ie ae ee 
eee te hal Garg op a 1 i eile tea ee 
oe oa e BM Stoabse stars! cent hate emacs a 

Bt leer CMa ean depo = LOS cath yaaa se eee 


12. exp—experience 32. ser prch—screened porch 51, 


13. flex—flexible Bee aol et 
Pee frepince ce Se =e 
ara Gs ee 
cee 36 w/w opto $5 
17. gar—garage pets 56, 
18. hr—hour 37, W/D—washer and dryer 





19. incl—included 38. wk—week 
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Name 


Examining a Display Ad 








2. Describe the store or company’s logo as it appears in the ad. (Look up logo/logotype in a dictionary 
if you don’t know the definition.) 


5. What are the hours, phone number, and address of the store or business? Is a fax number and/or 
e-mail address included? If so, list this information also. 


7. List any of advertising techniques used in the ad: testimonial, bandwagon, bargain appeal, and 
numerical claims. 





REPRODUCIBLE 











Create Your Own Display Ad 








Advertising emanate 


Name 


Deciphering Classified Ads 








1. Downtown. 3 BR/2 BA 
house. W/W cpt, CH/A, F/P. 
Lge DR. $1000/mo. 


2. Like new. Furn apt. 1 blk from 
beach. 2 BR/1 BA, Sec dep 
reqd. 


3. Wanted exp electrician. F/T 
or P/T. Lic a must, EOE. 


4. Lge MH. 2 BR/1 BA. Util incl. 
W/D, DW, $800/mo. 


Seem cere een e sens eeeseeeeeneeesen ese sseneeeeseeseeeses see ses e ESE EtEESE OEE OEe EES Ee FEE SE EEEEHEDESEEEEEEE EEE DOE EEEEEEESEEESEE EEE DEEeEEeseesnesenseesessnstesessessesees 


5. Renovated effic. Nr down- 
town. New appl. Sec dep and Cnenccceenccenenscccccucevecccouccceccovoccesecccescosaccensncccscndnescanacnocecssccacetescencasecncececsctecectvcsusececetccetencaseterscasessocctecesccnvosececcceu sts 
PPC ee NR Rg weet ice iS Larne laeaaetun ct kde 


eee sladeske clerk. Flex: NYS EXD: = easy da ected nn es a aetoiecb antag nee ae 
reqd. $10hr. 


PORE E OOO eee een eee e eee eee ee esses e Eee EOE Tense EEE OEE EEO EE ESO EEE EEEEOE EEO DEO EEE DODOESEEE SORE ES EDD ESE ODE SEEDED EDD EO ODDO OSE DO Eee eeESSeEeSeneseesesSececeuessenesseser 


Peace 





OPTIONAL ACTIVITY 
Exchange your ad with a 
: partner and rewrite your : 
partner’s ad in complete 


: sentences. 


KFYS ELOCKS Dp et 


EXPERT LOCK SERVICE 
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Name 


Compare Classified and Display Ads in a Venn Diagram 











Classified Ads Display Ads 
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Name 


Compare an Antique and a Modern Ad 





SIMKINS, 
CORDWAINER, 


2.494. FRENCH BOOTS 


Company Name 

Name of product 

Price of product 

Special features of product 


Similarities between products 


xtra! Extra! Read All About It! 
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_ Write a Letter of Interest for a Job Ad 





| am writing to express my interest in your advertised position for 


Seen eee eee e eee eeneeneeen nan eneeeeseeeseeee nes eneneeneeees nee ees es EEEEHESEEEeEs ees eesnnsneneeeeeSeeeesbesseseeseeseeces - 











Frequently punctuated by 
graphic headlines, colorful 
language, outrageous 
quotes, and well-worn 
cliches, sports stories and 
columns sometimes appeal 
also to readers who may not 
be interested in athletics, 
per se. Where else can you 


Lhe Sports Page 


COLORFUL LANGUAGE 
BRIGHTENS SPORTSWRITING 


However, many students 
are, in fact, interested in 
sports so the sports section 
of the newspaper affords 
the teacher an excellent 
opportunity to develop 
activities that encourage 
reading and enhance read- 
ing skills. 


Teachers will find that 
the headlines, the language, 
the cliches, and_ the 
quotes—as well as box 
scores, standings, and other 
statistics—can be used 
effectively in activities. 

To introduce the discus- 
sion of the sports pages, 
share with students the 
following now famous 
quotes from sports pages by 
writing them on the board. 


find such hyperbole as: 
“Bulls Gouge Celtics” and 
“Wildcats Skunk Crusaders?” 





















Los Angeles Lakers’ Kobe 
Bryant skies over Phoenix Suns’ 
Clifford Robinson (30) for two 
first-quarter points, Thursday, 
Oct. 26, 2000, in Phoenix, Ariz. 





The Sports P; oS 






HYPERBOLE ENLIVENS 


SRORTS SORES 


In addition to memorable 
quotes, the sport pages 
contain cliches, idioms, 
nicknames, and hyperbolic 
synonyms that help enliven 
stories and reports of 
games. Teams don’t merely 
beat their opponents, they 
annihilate, crush and other- 
wise trounce them. A former 
Chicago Cubs’ manager 
known for his tirades to 
umpires became Leo “the 
Lip” Durocher. Although 
journalism texts may have 
warned sports writers to 
avoid trite expressions and 
non-standard English, 
cliches and slang expres- 
sions still find their way 
into the sports sections of 
daily newspapers. 

While the typical fan 
may easily understand the 
specialized vocabulary of 
a sports story, some are 


challenged by the unfamil- 
lan jarzon, 10> diive «a 
liner” over the centerfield 
fence has nothing to do 
with piloting a cruise ship. 
It is not a crime to “steal a 
base” and you have not lost 
a fight if you “go down 
swinging.” Throwing a 
“bomb” is not a terrorist act 
and a “hat trick” is done 
with a stick and a puck. 

The activities in this sec- 
tion provide students the 
opportunity to explore the 
specialized vocabulary and, 
style of a sports story: 
Making Sense of Sports 
Jargon, Answer Questions 
About a Sports Story, 
Analyze the Pre-game Story 
and Write a Post-Game 
Story. As in other sections 
of this book, activities can 
be done individually, in 
pairs, or in groups. 












OPTIONAL 


ACTIVITIES: 


e Have students make 


: a list of synonyms for : 


“win,” “defeat,” or “lose” 


| using the sports pages : 
: and their memories. This | 
' can be done over a 
| period of days or as an | 
| in-class activity. Share | 
: the lists in class to create | 
a master list. : 


e Have students make 3 


a list of nicknames for | 
| sports figures using the | 
: sports pages and _ their : 
: memories. Have them |: 
| write what this nick- 
_ name tells about the per- | 
son. This can be done | 
| over a period of days or | 
as an in-class activity. : 
_ Share the lists in class to : | 
: create a master list. ig 
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Making Sense of Sports Jargon 


Football 
1. wide receiver 


Baseball 


11. line drive 
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Making Sense of Sports Jargon 
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The Sports Page 





Analyze a Pre-Game Story 






































“Less talk, more play,” 
warned Coach Art Arctic 
after his Polar Bears froze 
out Tundra Tech in last 
week’s conference semi- 
final. “Next stop, Sleetville.” 

According to Arctic, the 
Polar Bears’ huge win over 
TT is no guarantee of 
victory in Saturday’s 
championship game with 
Sleetville. “Sleetville is still 
stinging from that whip- 
ping we gave them last 
year,” said Arctic “They’ll 
be looking to settle the 
score on their home turf 
next week.” 

Most observers feel that 
Coach Arctic’s fears are 
ungrounded. In _ recent 
weeks, his Polar Bears 
throttled Snow City 42-7, 
trounced Frigid Falls 49-3, 
and annihilated Beaver 
Crossing 63-0. Does 
Sleetville belong on the 
same field with such a jug- 
gernaut? 


This writer thinks so. 
Sleetville is led by the most 
prolific passer in conference 
history, Tommy “Rifle” 
Timmons. All the “Rifle” 
did this season was set new 
conference records in passes 
attempted and passes com- 
pleted. In 10 games, he has 
completed some 66% of his 
passes, hitting on 205 out of 
301 attempts. Of his 205 
completions, 39 have gone 
for touchdowns. 

Timmons favorite target 
has been wide receiver 
Oscar “Blue Streak” Otis. 
Otis has recorded over 50 
receptions, 21 of which have 
been for touchdowns. In the 
game against out-manned 
Frigid Falls, Otis caught 5 
touchdown passes. 

On defense, Sleetville is 
led by linebacker Billy 
“Bull” Bevins. Bevins leads 
the conference in both tack- 
les and sacks. At 6’6” and 
265 pounds, the Bull has 


POLAR BEARS PREPARE FOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP FACE-OFF 


by Fred Fumble 


probably made more than 
one receiver wish he had 
stuck with the band. 

The Polar Bears will 
counter Sleetville’s potent 
attack with the power 
running of Ted “Truck” 
Timmons, talented brother 
of Sleetville’s OB. When 
asked which team his par- 
ents would be cheering for 
on Saturday, Ted replied, 
“The team with the best 
Timmons.” 

Provided the present — 
blizzard eases and the dog ~ 
teams can get through, 
some 30,000 fans are 
expected to show up at — 
Sleetville’s Iceberg Field 
Saturday for this conference 
donnybrook. 

How does your scribe 
here see it? A close one, to 
be sure, but the Polar Bears 
should prevail by a touch- 
down. 

The call: Frostburg 27, 
Sleetville 20 
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Analyze a Pre-Game Story 












3. What are the meanings of the words “juggernaut,” and “donnybrook?” Try to discover the meaning 
from the context. Then confirm the meanings using the dictionary. 











4. What do you think their nicknames say about each of the following players? 


“Rifle” Timmons 


“Blue Streak” Otis 








“Bull” Bevins 


“Truck” Timmons 





5. Is the writer’s report unbiased, or does it favor one team? Explain your answer. 
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Name 


Answer Questions About a Sports Story 
ae ee ee ee 


4. Is the report about a local, state, or national contest? 








6. Who were the outstanding players for both teams? What, if any, 


are the players’ nicknames? 
1. What is the headline on the 


story? ceeseeseenccccecensenecerereseeseeecnececescneaessveseeeesancnecascneeseeenecoscesecnssneceseecseanecnecnenseesseecescnenacececeseusscaesuesceeserenseussaccesasvaseses 








2. Is the headline a complete 








Sentence ofa fracment? Hit | sctecta daira cintlsanencmainenitiiaiteise nna, cae ache eee 
is a fragment, rewrite it to 
Ra ci Ga ee 
; : 9. What colorful language and special jargon were used in the story? 
ence. 
AERTS Doren CL Cen Weeki oe fe ROO io rc iboninene deed or ere reaiece: 
Green aa meri i 41. In your opinion, did the writer’s report accurately describe the 
3. Who is the writer? 





game? Was it unbiased, or did it favor one team over the other? 
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Name 


Write a Post-Game Story 


Headline: 





| Imagine you are a sports” 
| writer assigned to write a 
| post-game story ona game 
“or: sporting event. It can be 
one you played i in, one that 
was played at yours school 
-oranimaginaryone. 
Write a story ; about he 
ame or event. You may 

5 | on: an. interview wit 








Where and when are the lat- 
est movies playing? What 
concerts are in the area? Is a 
certain play worth seeing? 
What’s on television 
tonight? What’s a good 
restaurant for taking 
guests? 

While some _ people 
check the sports pages of 
their newspaper daily to see 
how their favorite teams are 
faring, others head for the 
television and entertainment 
section to answer the above 
questions and find other 
useful—but not necessarily 
essential—information. 
Here they find such infor- 
mation as current television 
schedules and movie listings, 


~— Television and Entertainment 


ENTERTAINMENT REPORTING 
OFFERS LIGHTER FARE 


the latest music and video 
releases, art and museum 
exhibits, restaurant listings, 
features stories by enter- 
tainment writers, reviews 
by entertainment critics, the 
daily horoscope, and often 
the latest scoop about enter- 
tainment celebrities. Some 
newspapers may include 
book news and reviews in 
entertainment sections 
while others include these 
in a special book section. 
Reviews, like columns 
and editorials, contain the 
opinions of the writers. 
They also include facts 
about the movie, the music, 
or other item being 
reviewed—especially facts 





























that support the reviewers 
opinion. Like sports stories 
and columns, reviews are 
frequently full of colorful 
language. Many reviewers 
use a “4-star” rating system, 
with four stars kKkk* 
being the best possible and 
no stars being the worst. 
While daily news 
reports usually focus on 
serious issues from global 
to local, the entertainment 
section often provides more 
light-hearted fare. Often the 
information on celebrities 
and upcoming entertain- 
ment programs, events, and 
places is entertainment in 
and of itself. For example, 
while stories of the latest 
celebrity exploits may not 
be important news, they 
often attract attention and 
are popular with many 
readers. Consider the fol- 
lowing imaginary news 
flash from Hollywood. 

















Tanai 


Television 









LOS ANGELES—With 
the ink barely dry on the 
prenuptial agreement, 
Sallie Sue Shapely, siz- 
zling star of stage and 
screen, and her husband 
of five hours, Ricardo 
Romeo, have separated. 


Romeo, who claimed he 
had given in to many of 
Shapely’s demands and 
overlooked her idiosyn- 
crasies, drew the line when 
it came to her 25 Irish 
wolfhounds. “Either those 
dogs go or I go!” Romeo 


HOROSCOPE PROVIDES AMUSEMENT, GUIDANCE 


Another popular item 
included in many newspa- 
per entertainment sections 
is the daily horoscope. 
Many ancient rulers con- 
sulted astrologers before 
making important decisions. 
Nowadays most people 
read horoscopes as a form 
of amusement; however, 
some have taken them seri- 
ously in more modern 
times. Hitler’s Propaganda 
Minister Joseph Goebbels 
truly thought that the stars 
foretold events to come. 
When President Franklin 
Roosevelt died in April, 
1945, Goebbels triumph- 
antly announced that it 
fulfilled a prophecy and 
boded well for Germany. 
More recently, the wife of 
an American president was 
known to consult with an 
astrologer. 





From those who are 
looking for something to 
do in their leisure time to 
those who are just looking 
for a good laugh, readers 
will find a variety of inter- 
esting items in the televi- 
sion and _ entertainment 
section of the daily news- 
paper. 

The television and 
entertainment section pro- 
vides a variety of lively 
reading selections that lend 
themselves to number of 
enjoyable activities. Pro- 
vided on the following 
pages are Comment on a 
Celebrity Story, Analyze a 
Movie Review, Critique a 
Movie Review, Pre- 
Review Checklist, Write a 
Review, and Fill in a Venn 
Diagram. These may be 
done individually, in pairs, 
or in groups and may be 
posted or shared orally 





ROMEO APARTMENT HUNTING 


eeeocoeoee 


SCHOHOSHSHHHSSHHHSHSHSSHHSHSHSHSHHSSHHHHHTHHSHHHSHHSHHSHHOHOSOOHHHHOSOOSOOE® 


declared, waving his fists 
into the air for emphasis. 
Shapely later told 
reporters that she wished 
Romeo well in his search 
for new living quarters. 


OPTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 

e Contact your local 
paper for information on 
making student submis- 
sions to the entertain- 
ment section. Have 
students write movie, 
book, music, theater, 
restaurant or other enter- 
tainment reviews for a 
local newspaper. Always 
secure the proper student 
and parental 
permission before sub- 
mitting student work 
for publication. 

e Have students read 
about and share informa- 
tion about the constella- 
tions of the zodiac, as 
well as the symbols of the 
Chinese zodiac. 

e Have students write 
their own horoscopes 
based on existing or 
invented signs of the 
zodiac. 


=. 
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elevision and Entertainment 





Comment on a Celebrity Story 





eee 


He 
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Television and Entertainment 


Name 





Analyze a Movie Review 
BAN THE BROCCOLI 


reviewed by Freddy Flick 
What a loser! Attack of the 
Alien Broccoli features a 
bunch of silly middle- 
school kids being terrorized 
by an even sillier bunch of 
giant broccoli clusters. The 
broccoli clusters have 
arrived from some distant 
planet to take revenge on 
the kids for all the nasty 
things they have said 


about broccoli in the past. 
Kids who are slow afoot are 
trampled and squashed by 
the angry giant clusters; 
those who survive are trau- 
matized for life. In the end, 
the nasty green invaders 
agree to go away if every 
kid on earth promises to eat 
broccoli at least once a 
week. 

I have to admit that the 


Sears Tower-sized leader 
of the broccoli clusters 
was an incredible graphic, 
but give me a break! Alien 
broccoli invaders, indeed! 
Kids, avoid this no- 
brainer. Save your money 
for something better, like 
next week’s coming 


attraction at the Bijou 

Theater: Revenge of the 

Underpaid Babysitters. 
Rating: « 
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Name 








Critique a Movie Review 


1. What is being reviewed in the article? 


3. What is the reviewer's opinion? What specifically did the 
reviewer like or dislike? 


4. What words or phrases are used to express the reviewer's 
opinion? 





Television and eee 








A REPRODUCIBLE PA Television and Entertainment 





Write a Review 


Optional: With your parent’s permission and your teacher’s 
help, submit the review to your local newspaper. 


@eeecceooosecesecs 


Headline: 
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Fill in a Venn Diagram 





Small Town Newspapers Large City Newspapers 
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COMICS PAGE FAVORITE FOR 
READERS OF ALL AGES 


Who hasn’t laughed at one 
of Snoopy’s air assaults on 
the infamous Red Baron or 
grinned when Garfield once 
again tricked the gullible 
Odie? To be sure, life would 
go on without “Dilbert,” 
“Peanuts,” “The Wizard of 
Id,” and your favorite comic, 
but would it be as much 
fun? 

Actually, the therapeutic 
value of laughter began to 
get serious attention in 
medical research studies 
after Saturday Review editor 
Norman Cousins attributed 
his recovery from a type of 
arthritis to watching his 
favorite humorous videos. 
While the health benefits of 


“BUP Ts um 


AND WILL THE STUDENT WHO 
PUT HIS OR HER RUBBER BOOTS 
ON TRE BACK RADIATOR PLEASE 
SEE ME AFTER CLASS! 


the comics section may be 
difficult to measure, a 
favorite comic affords for 
many readers a chuckle or 
two that helps relieve some 
of the daily tensions. 

Although it may not 
hold the cure for all ills, the 
comics section of the news- 
paper is a favorite with 
readers of all ages. This 
popularity makes it a logi- 
cal prescription for motivat- 
ing students to read. 

Have you ever won- 
dered how the comic strips 
got started? Do you think 
they go back many years, or 
would you guess—consid- 
ering how long newspapers 
have been around—that 














OS 


they are relatively new? 
Reproduce A Brief History 
of the Comics and use it as 
a reading selection to begin 
your adventure with the 
comics section of the news- 
paper. 

The first activity is 
Understanding A _ Brief 
History of the Comics. The 
activities that follow require 
exploration of the comics 
section of the newspaper— 
something most students 
will not need much encour- 
agement to do. Included 
are: Explore a Comic Strip, 
Describe a Comic Strip 
Character, Draw a Comic 
Strip Character, Categorize 
Comic Strips, Identify Parts 
of Speech in Comics, and 
Create a Cartoon or Comic 
Strip. These activities can 
be done individually, in 
pairs, or in groups. Students 
will especially enjoy shar- 
ing them with the class. 

















The Comics 





A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE COMICS — 


Cartoons and caricatures 
have been around for sev- 
eral hundred years, but the 
first newspaper comic strip 
did not appear until almost 
the end of the 19th century. 
On February. 17,. .1895, 
“Hogan’s Alley” appeared 
in Joseph Pulitzer’s New 
York World. It was drawn by 
Richard F. Outcault, was set 
in the slums of New York 
City, and featured the 
Yellow Kid, a bald, big- 
eared, goofy youngster who 
wore a yellow nightshirt 
and did funny things. 
Because the word comic is 
derived from a Greek word 
meaning “something that 
produces laughter,” the 
escapades of the Yellow Kid 
and similar characters that 
followed led to the comic 
page being called the 
“funny page” by many peo- 
ple. 

In the beginning, comics 
strips were just meant to be 
funny. Such classics as 
the” Katzenjammer Kids” 
(1897) and “Mutt and Jeff” 
(1909) were all created to 
tickle the funny bone. So 
were “Bringing Up Father” 


) Rigby Best Teacher: 


(1913) and “The Gumps” 
(1917). By the end of the 
1920s, however, different 
kinds of comic strips began 
to appear. These were the 
action-packed comics that 
began with “Dick Tracy” 
in 1931. and. included 
such well-known strips as 
“Superman,” “Flash 
Gordon,” “Terry and the 
Pirates,” and “Steve 
Canyon.” Instead of relat- 
ing a different story every- 
day, the action-packed 
comics continued with the 
same story for days and 
even weeks. When a story 
was brought to a conclu- 
sion, a new story began. 
The goal of many of 
today’s comic strips—like 
the goal of the earliest 
ones—is to make people 
laugh. However, other 
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iM GOING TO MRS JONES 

HOUSE AFTER TRE OPERA 
OE WONT GE.HOME UNTIL H ye ry 
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Bringing Up Father, by George McManus, 1918. 


modern comic strips focus 
on making a _ statement 
about serious issues. 

Many modern comic 
strips portray everyday 
people and their daily lives. 
They are created by car- 
toonists who draw from 
their own _ experiences. 
These comic strips are 
often funny, but also 
portray tender, sad, or 
other kinds of experiences 
that are not humorous. 
Charles Schultz’s beloved 
“Peanuts”—which debuted 
on October 2, 1950—is a 
well-known example of this 
type of comic strip. Schultz 
readily admitted that Good 
Ol’ Charlie Brown was 
nothing more than a per- 
sonification of himself as a 
young boy. 
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Understanding “A Brief History of the Comics” 


ee a eae eee 


EXPERT: AHOG 


ix 








8. Are any of the comic strips mentioned in the brief history still around today in one form or 
another? Name any of them you can find. 
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Explore a Comic Strip 


1. Who is the main character? 









3. Describe how the main character looks. 





é 0 0 D TO FAT 4. Describe the personality of the main character 


LUNCHES & SANDWICHES 


5. What is the main character’s role in the comic strip? 





A REPRODUCIBLE PAGE The Comics 


Describe a Comic Strip Character 


Character #1: Name 





al Read All About It! (Gi 
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Draw a Comic Strip Character 


igby Best Teachers Press 














1. Write the names of two comic strips that have a continuing 
story and the names of the cartoonists who created them. 





2. Name a comic strip in which an animal is the main character and 
the name of the cartoonist who created it. 





3. Name any two comic strips that poke fun at everyday life and 
the names of the cartoonists who created them. Explain what 
everyday life situations are featured in each one. 












4. Write the name of a comic that is always drawn in just one panel 
and the name of the creator. 


THE BEST 


The Comics 7 Bee cian 


Name 


Identify Parts of Speech in Comics 



































Other Pages 
BUSINESS, GARDENING, HEALTH 


COVERED BY MOST PAPERS 


The format, arrangement, 
and inclusion of special sec- 
tions vary from newspaper 
to newspaper. Most papers 
include editorials, sports, 
comics, entertainment, 
advertisements, and news 
on the local, state, national, 
and international levels. 
However, newspapers may 
differ considerably on a 
variety of other sections. 
Many will have, for exam- 
ple, a separate business sec- 
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tion, while others’ will 
include information about 
the stock market, business 
trends, and mergers within 
another part of the newspa- 
per. Special sections featur- 
ing gardening, food, health 
and fitness, homes, and 
autos appear in some 
newspapers, while others 
include articles and infor- 
mation about these within 
other sections. For these 
reasons, a number of topics 


PER SORE. VR VECRE GEA 


Special sections of the Detroit 
Free Press. 


covered in a variety of areas 
are combined in this final 
chapter called “Other Pages.” 

Activities for three of 
these sections follow: gar- 
dening, food, and business / 
financial. You are encour- 
aged to explore other appro- 
priate sections with your 
students. Use the activities 
in this chapter and in previ- 
ous chapters as models for 
developing activities for the 
other sections. 
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GREEN THUMBS 
DEVELOPED 


The gardening section 
appeals to readers who 
want to develop or improve 
their “green thumbs.” This 
part of the newspaper may 
be both fascinating and 
amusing. This is not sur- 
prising when one considers 
some of the letters sent to 
and responses composed by 
the local horticulturist. It is 
not unusual to see letters 
like the following: 





The Popular but Particular 
Potato and Skim a Gar- 
dening Article provide the 
opportunity for students to 
practice skimming for 
information. Other activi- 
ties in this section include: 
Perusing the Food Section, 
Commonly Used Terms 
from the Business News, 
and Use New Sentences. 


: information 
: what visitors can expect. 


OPTIONAL ACTIVITIES: 
e Select a brief announ- 
cement of an upcoming 


flower or plant show to 
: read aloud to students. 
: Before you read it to 
: them, tell them they are to 
listen for and to record the 


days, hours, and location 
of the show and any other 
that tells 


Have them write a para- 


graph about the show 
: using the notes they took. 
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e Have students read a 
column or article that : 
explains how to plant : 
and/or care for a particu- 
lar shrub, tree, vegetable, 
or flower, then list the 
steps in sequential order. 
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Name 





The Popular but Particular Potato 


e by Hannah Horticulturist 


America’s favorite veg- 
etable, the potato, is grown 
in all 50 states and is pre- 
pared in many ways. From 
the ever-popular French fry 
to the most basic boiled 
variety, potatoes in one 
form or another can be 
found on most dinner tables 
throughout the country. 
The potato is popular on 
the menu; however it is not 
a popular crop in the home 
garden. This may be 
because it requires more 
care than many other veg- 
etables usually grown in 
backyard gardens. For those 
who are willing to spend a 
little extra time, the rewards 
of growing potatoes are 
worth the effort. Here is 
some basic information you 
should consider before you 
add them to your garden. 
Potatoes need to be 
planted in an area of the 
garden that gets plenty of 
sun. The soil should be 
sandy, well drained, and 
rich in organic matter. Seed 
potatoes labeled “certified” 
are the best for planting— 
not cooking potatoes from a 


grocery store. This will help 
insure that they are disease 
free and are of a variety that 
grows well in your area. 

To prepare seed potatoes 
for planting, first cut off the 
ends, then cut the remain- 
ing part into 4 parts. Place 
the parts in a sunny place 
for 4-5 days. Dig furrows 
6-8 inches wide, 3—4 inches 
deep, and 3 feet apart. Put 
fertilizer in each furrow; 
then plant the seed potatoes 
12-15 inches apart. Cover 
them with 3 inches of soil. 

Planting should be done 
in the spring when there is 
no danger of frost. When 
the plants have grown to 10 
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inches tall, make a _ soil 
mound 3-4 inches tall 
around each plant. 

Protecting the plants 
from pests and diseases and 
keeping the garden weed- 
free are other challenges for 
potato growers. There are 
both natural and chemical 
ways to care for your gar- 
den. 

If you have decided that 
potato growing is for you, 
please send a 
addressed, stamped enve- 
lope’> togRP-OFNIBOxXe9555, 
Anytown, USA, for a free 
brochure on growing and 
harvesting potatoes. 
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5. On the lines below, list other information about the plant 
found in the article. 





¢ Now select an article about gardening from the newspaper. 

¢ Before reading the article, read the questions below. 

e Skim the article to find the answers to the questions. 

e Answer from memory as many of the questions as you can. 

e Refer back to the article if you need help in answering the 
questions. 


Pee eS Se ScPa Uta vas ic osu oc Rat cdc an aecaes Scaee NG Rica diagatssies i What is the headline? 








3. What kind of plant was dis- 
cussed in the article? 
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4, When should the plant be 
planted? 


10. On the lines below, list other information about the plant 
found in the article. 
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FOOD SECTIONS OFFER 
“SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE” 


In the food section, budget 
gourmets and connoisseurs 
alike can find everything 
from the lowest prices 
offered at the local super- 
markets to recipes for 
preparing the most scrump- 
tious of meals. Everyone 
eats; there is likely some- 
thing for everyone on the 
food pages. Recipes, for 
example, contain measure- 
ments. What is the differ- 
ence between a teaspoon 
and a tablespoon? How 
much is '/2 cup of some- 
thing, and can any cup be 









used in measuring? Just 
how much equals a serving, 
or how much is a “pinch” of 
salt? What country is that 
recipe from? 
A variety of recipes from 
main courses to desserts, 
from low fat to high choles- 
terol, can be found in news- 
papers. Like sports stories, 
food articles have a colorful 
vocabulary all their own. 
Reading selections from 
this section often lend 


themselves well to interdis- 
ciplinary use. 





Val $ NAPPY 
SERVICE 


OPTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES: : 
: ¢ Have students pre- : 
: pare a recipe at home : 
: with the help of a parent 
or other adult, then : 
: write a review of the : 
: recipe and the food. : 
: e Have students find a 
: “healthy” recipe and then : 
: write an advertisement : 
: for the food that makes : 
: it sound appealing. : 
: ¢ Have students plana : 
: meal using recipes from : 
: the food section. 
: e Have students choose 
: a recipe, find the prices : 
: for each of the ingredi- : 
: ents in a grocery store, : 
: and estimate the cost of 


: preparing the dish. 
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4. Do any of the recipes come from foreign countries? If so, list 
the name of the food and the country. 


: 5. Choose a recipe and use the staircase below to list the steps to 
‘1. How many types of recipes prepare it. If there are more than five steps, combine two or 


oe find in this section? more steps on some of the stairs. 
Circle all that apply. 


appetizer main course 
vegetable salad 
dessert beverage 
other 


1. 
2. List the adjectives used to 


describe the foods in the 
articles and recipes. 


6. Choose a recipe you would like to prepare and pretend your 
cooking supplies are low. You will only have enough ingredi- 
ents to make half of the recipe. List all of the ingredients and 
the amounts on the lines below. Then divide the amounts in 
half and write these amounts next to the ingredients. For 
example, '/2 cup of flour becomes '/4 cup. 


3. List the verbs used to 
describe the procedures in 
the recipes. 
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BUSINESS PAGES OFFER WIDE 
RANGE OF COVERAGE 


A final part of the newspa- 
per worthy of attention is 
the business section. The 
space given to this section 
may vary from one to sev- 
eral pages in small newspa- 
pers to almost 30 pages in a 
big-city newspaper. While 
smaller newspapers might 
focus mainly on the stock 
market, with a few columns 
and briefs about trends and 
sales, larger newspapers 
usually run the gamut of 
business news from “A” to 
“Z.” The New York Times, 
for example, in addition 
to keeping the reader 
informed about the ups and 
downs of the stock market, 
might devote considerable 
space to such matters as 
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online investments, job 
announcements, company 
news, and even fitness 
clubs for CEOs. Its pages 
also include advertise- 
ments ranging from copy 
machines to conducting 
businesses via the Internet. 

How much class time 
you choose to devote to the 
business page will depend, 
of course, on the interest 
and abilities of your stu- 
dents, as well as your own 
familiarity with the subject. 
You may at least want to 
assign a few articles to be 
read for comprehension and 
discussion. Before doing so, 
however, it will be helpful 
to go over some commonly 
used terms. 
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OPTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES: 


: Read an article or col- : 
; umn about the merger or : 
: the proposed merger of : 
: two businesses or com- : 
: panies. Then discuss the : 
: following: 


e What are the names of : 


: the companies? 


e What is the nature of : 
companies’ busi- : 


¢ Why is the merger pro- : 


posed? 


¢ How will the merger 


affect employment for : 
: both companies? 


¢ What impact will the 


: merger have on _ the : 
: economy? 


Have students select : 


a company whose prod- : 
: uct they buy and follow 
: the progress of its stock : 
: on either the Nasdaq or : 
the New York Stock : 
: Exchange for one week or : 
: more. Have them graph : 
: or write a summary of : 
their observations. 


e 
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balanced budget: a budget 
in which receipts equal expendi- 
tures 


bear market: a market char- 
acterized by falling stock prices 


bull market: a market charac- 
terized by rising stock prices 


common stock: ordinary 
stock in a company that has no 
guaranteed rate of dividend 


blue chip stock: generally 
stable stock from a well estab- 
lished company characterized 
by public confidence in its 
worth 


dividend: payment made by a 
corporation or business to its 
stockholders 


preferred stock: stock on 
which dividends are paid at a 
predetermined rate 











bond: a paper promising to 
pay back with interest money 
that has been lent 


cost of living: the cost of 
maintaining a standard of living 
measured against the cost of 
goods and services 


consumer price index (CPI): 
an index that measures changes 
in the costs of goods and serv- 
ices for the typical wage 
earner-—also called cost-of-living 
index 


Dow Jones Industrial 
Average: an index of the stock 
prices of 30 leading companies 
on the Nasdaq (National 
Association of Securities 
Dealers) and the New York 
Stock Exchange 


individual retirement 
account (IRA): a savings 
account in which a limited 
amount of wages can be 
deposited tax free and held 
until retirement 


inflation: a condition of rising 
prices and interest rates. 


interest: a charge paid for 
borrowed money or money 
earned on deposited money 


Commonly Used Terms from the Business News 


liquid assets: assets consisting 
of either cash or of items that 
can be easily converted into 
cash 


recession: a temporary period 
of slower economic activity 
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Name 





Use New Words in Sentences 





- Select and browse articles 
| from the business news. — 
: ‘Choose six words from 
Commonly Used Terms 
and find them on the 
Business/ F inancial Page of 
‘the newspaper. 
_ ior each word, copy be 
: s senten ce in which the word sswsssssiusasastusbossnesdeseesassesucecascacsccseiascsnaccusaataessvescsvetestoresdeatensteee tent teen Re ee Tere TR 
occurs and underline the 
wordinthesentence. —> 
Write your. own sen-— 
: ence ne each of the se ossicles ccna rats Muley Ss oe sith 9S 8 cance saee eee ass eee 
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The <i e merger + of [er nntummnnisiinniitminniinininininentnntinnnninenannnn 
Ma Kettle’s Tea Terrace and 
Papa’ Ss Cappuccino. Cafes. 
| has been approved by the. 
Federal Trade Commission, a Uo Reen nts eateries ort ean thee i oe Orr ccs aa cone ae hee 
| move that will open the 
- door for a nationwide chain 
of hot. beverage franchises.” 
rr eg te then altotemantnominnantinniurmnnanaapaniaanees 
_food restaurants could | 
result i in higher priced ham- 
ble | 
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Additional Resources 








Adams, Julian, and Kenneth 
Stratton. Press Time. 
Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc,, 
1985. 

























Carney, Debra. Using the 
Newspaper to Teach Reading 


1999: 


Discovering America’s Past: 


Association, Inc. 1993. 


Ferguson, Donald L. and Jim 
Patten. Journalism Today. 
Lincolnwood, Illinois: 


1986. 


Skills. Westminster, California: 
Teacher Created Materials, 


Customs, Legends, History and 
Lore of Our Great Nation. New 
York: The Reader’s Digest 


National Textbook Company, 


Fountas, I. C. and G. S. Pinnell. 
Guided Reading: Good First 
Teaching for All Children. 
Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire: Heinemann, 
1996. 


Fredericks, Anthony. Guided 
Reading in Grades 3-6: A Ready 
Resource for the Busy Teacher. 
Barrington, IL: Rigby, 2001. 


Visser, Evangelyn, and Gary M. 
Hanggi. Guided Reading in a 
Balanced Program. 
Westminster, California: 
Teacher Created Materials, 
1999. 















Rigby is not responsible for 
the content of any website 
listed in this book except its 
own. All material contained 
on these sites is the respon- 
sibility of its hosts and cre- 
ators. 








ONLINE EDITIONS 
OF MAJOR CITY 


NEWSPAPERS 


Chicago Tribune: 
http://www.chicagotribune. 
com 


Christian Science Monitor: 
http://www.csmonitor.com 


Daily Telegraph of London: 
http://www.telegraph.co.uk 


Dallas Morning News: 
http://www.dallasnews.com 


Los Angeles Times: 
http://wwwilatimes.com 


New York Times: 
http://wwwnytimes.com 


San Francisco Chronicle: 
http://wwwsfgate.com/ 
chronicle 








The Times of London: 
http:www.thetimes.co.uk 


Wall Street Journal: 
http://wwwa.intereactive.wsj. 
com 








Additional Resources 





FOR GEOGRAPHY 
REFERENCES AND 
OTHER 
INFORMATION 
ABOUT COUNTRIES 
IN THE NEWS: 
Yahooligans is a_ student- 
friendly site. Click on “social 
studies” under the “School 
Bell” heading: http://www. 

yahooligans. com 


The Central Intelligence Agency 
site provides detailed and up- 
to-date information on nations 
of the world: http://www. 
odci.gov/cia/publications/ 
factbook 


For information about the 
Newspaper in Education (NIE) 
program of the Newspaper 
Association of America 
Foundation: http://www.naa. 
org/foundation/index.html 
























Add the addresses of your local newspapers and other useful 
Internet resources on the lines below. 
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| Answers to Activities 
ee ee a : 
Chapter 1, “The Newspaper Adventure” were bigger and faster and photographs 


page 11, Write a Letter to the Royal Governor: began to appear; 1896, the Yellow Kid first 
Reasons will vary but may include mention of appeared; 1920, more than 2,000 dailies in 
freedom of the press, geographical distance America; 1950s, television contributed to 
between England and America, personal free- newspaper decline; 1990s, laptops and 


dom, injustice of the British government. modems help reporters; 1997, about 1500 


dailies in America. 
pages 16-17, Conduct a Survey About Newspaper 


Readership: Answers will vary. page 19, Fill in a Venn Diagram: Students’ 


answers will vary but might include: Early 
Newspapers: focused on business and poli- 
tics; were expensive; consisted of only a few 
pages; not widely read; had little local news. 
Both: report on political events, business hap- 
penings; separate from the government. 
Modern Newspapers: have many sections: 
editorial, sports, entertainment, and so on; 
contain many pages; are affordable; cover 
local news; have online editions; have current 





page 18, Complete a Newspaper Timeline: 1690, 
publication of first American newspaper, 
Public Occurrences Both Foreign and Domestick; 
1704, Boston News-Letter is published; 1719, 
American Weekly Mercury founded; 1721, New 
England Courant founded; 1833, New York Sun 
founded; 1841, New York Tribune founded; 1851, 
New York Times founded; 1880-1890, presses 







news. 


page 23, Explore Your News Knowledge: Answers 
will vary (see discussion, pages 21-22). 





Wace UP, PeoRm Forum? 





page 24, Fill in a Venn Diagram: Answers will 





400,000 a. 
page25, Practicing with Headlines: Answers will 
BASY AND NOVEL WAYS 
sk page 27, Dissecting Front Page News: Answers 
MAKE MONEY, will vary. 






page 29, The Anywhere Tribune: Answers will 
vary. 





Sure Guarantees, Ten Cents Each. 
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Chapter 2, “The Front Page and News” 


page 31-32, Identify Topic Sentences: First article: 
“Everyone seemed enthralled at the sight of 
the mother duck and her four fluffy ducklings 
waddling across the intersection.” Second 
article: “Democratic candidate Yancy Yakker 
isn’t difficult to spot.” Third article: “Daredevil 
Dan, the plane’s pilot, was lucky to be alive.” 
Fourth article: “The storm wreaked havoc on 
the downtown area.” 


page 34, Adding a Topic Sentence: First article: 
Answers will vary but will be similar to, 
“Voters support Yancy Yakker for a number of 
reasons.” Second article: answers will vary. 
They may include a description of any 
amusing situation that would stop traffic. 
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Chapter 3, “The Editorial Page” 


page 39, The What and Why of the Masthead: 
Answers will vary. 


page 40, What Is It?:1. letter to the editor; 2. edi- 
torial; 3. letter to the editor; 4. editorial; 5. col- 
umn 


page 42, Read and Interpret an Editorial: 1. Some 
laws are not fair and should be changed. 2. A 
zoning ordinance against operating an animal 
shelter. 3. Answers will vary. 4. Answers will 
vary. 5. Answers will vary. 6. Answers will vary. 
7. Answers will vary. 


page 43, Read and Interpret an Editorial: Choose 
Your Own: Answers will vary. 
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page 47, Read and Interpret a Column: 
Remembering “A Matter of Values”: 1. Speedy 
Hinson; 2. 3 years; 3. Colossal Studios, $2.5 
million; 4. Wow Magazine; 5. $30,000; $28,000 


page 48, Read and Interpret a Column: Thinking 
about “A Matter of Values”: 1. Public employ- 
ees are paid too little for their work, especially 
compared to athletes and actors. 2-4. 
Answers will vary. 


page 49, Read and Interpret a Column: Choose 
Your Own Column: Answers will vary. 


page 52, Interpret a Letter to the Editor: Thinking 
About “About Old Glory”: 1. Many people do 
not show respect for the American flag. 
2. Answers will vary. 3. Answers will vary. 
4. Opinions: What they didn’t do was show 
proper respect for our flag. In the eyes of 
everyone else, the American flag passing by 
was no different from the flags carried by the 
twirlers of our local high school band. Any 
American who doesn’t understand or appre- 
ciate that fact needs to re-enroll in American 
History 101. Otherwise, we are not worthy of 
all the right and freedoms associated with it. 
Facts: Thousands of American men and boys 
have died defending that thing; Even during 
colonial days, others fought and died to assure 
that that thing would become a reality. 
5. Answers will vary. 


page 53, Interpret a Letter to the Editor: Choose 
Your Own: Answers will vary. 


page 55, Interpret a Political Cartoon: 1. The 
colonies had little chance of survival unless they 
joined together for their defense. 2. Answers 






will vary. 3. There was little cooperation 
between the colonies. 


page 56, Interpret a Political Cartoon: Choose 
Your Own: Answers will vary. 


page 57, Review of the Editorial Page: 1. An edito- 
rial represents the views of the newspaper; a 
column represents the views of an individual 
columnist. 2. No. Letters that are not signed 
or have no address and phone number, that 
are obscene or threatening, or are considered 
inappropriate may not be printed. 3. Answers 
will vary.4. They may contain facts to support 
the opinion of the writer. 5. Look up the 
words or ask someone who knows. 
Otherwise you won’t understand the col- 
umn or editorial. 
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' Chapter 4, “Local and State News” 


page 61, Examining a Local or State News shia 
Answers will vary. 


page 62, Share New Vocabulary Words: Answers 
will vary. 


page 65, Know Your Prefixes: Answers will vary. 
1. self; 2. badly; ill; 3. badly; poorly; 4. one; 
5. many; 6. before; 7. across, over, through; 


8. again, back; 9. under, below; 10. half 11. not; 


12. within; 13. in, into; 14. not; 15. too little; 
16. good; 17. with; 18. among, between 


page 66, Use Prefixes in Words: Answers will vary. 





Chapter 5, “The National Scene” 


page 69, Commonly Used Terms from the National 
News: Answers will vary. 


page 74, Examining a National News Article: 
1. Gun control is a controversial issue that will 
continue to be debated for some time. 2. In 
general, Republicans have fought attempts to 
strengthen gun control laws. Democrats favor 
stronger laws, especially with regard to so- 
called assault weapons. 3. Opponents cite the 
Second Amendment. 4. Answers will vary. 


page 75, Fact and Opinion: 1. F, 2. O, 3. O, 4. F 5.O, 
6. O, 7. O, 8.O, 9. F 10. O; Second Amendment: 
Answers will vary. 


page 76, Read and Comment on a National News 
Article: Answers will vary. 


page 77, Name Those Synonyms from the National 
Scene: Answers will vary. 


Chapter 6, “World News” 


page 81, Commonly Used Terms from the 
International News: Answers will vary 





page 82, Use New Words in Sentences: Answers 
will vary. 


page 83, Write Meanings for New Words: 
Definitions will vary but may be similar to the 
following: 1. supreme power, 2. the position of 
not taking sides, 3. military order to stop fight- 
ing, 4. one who moves to a new country to 
live, 5. To remove weapons or make them 
harmless, 6. the practice of conducting negoti- 
ations between countries, 7. spying, 8. a distri- 
bution of power among nations that prevents 














a nation from gaining power over another, 
9. Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, consisting of 11 nations 





page 84, Read an Article about a World Event: 
Answers will vary. 

page 85, Write a Letter to the Editor: Answers will 
vary. 

page 86, Around the World News: Answers will 
vary. 
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Chapter 7, “Advertising” 
page 91, Common Classified Ad Abbreviations: 


Answers will vary. 


page 92, Examining a Display Ad: Answers will vary. 
page 94, Deciphering Classified Ads: Answers 


should resemble the following: 

1.3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, house down- 
town, with wall-to-wall carpeting, central 
heat and air conditioning, a fireplace, and a 
large dining room, $1000 month 

2. Like new furnished apartment, one block 
from the beach, 2 bedrooms, 1 bathroom, 
security deposit required 

3. Experienced electrician wanted, either full- 
time or part-time, must be licensed, Equal 
Opportunity Employer 

4. Large mobile home with 2 bedrooms and 
1 bathroom, utilities included, along with a 
washer, dryer, and dishwasher, $800 a month 
5. Renovated efficiency apartment near 
downtown, has new appliances, security 
deposit and references required. 

6. Part-time desk clerk, flexible hours, experi- 
ence required. $10 hour. 


page 95, Write Three Classified Ads: Answers will 


vary. 


page 96, Fill in a Venn Diagram: Answers will 


vary. Some possible responses include: 
Classified Ads: are also called want ads; 
appear in a certain section of the newspaper; 
use many abbreviations; are short; deal with 
such things as jobs, real estate, garage sales, 
etc; are often placed by individuals. 





















Both: trying to sell something 

Display ads: often take up an entire page; are 
sometimes individual inserts; usually contain 
illustrations; use various techniques to influ- 
ence consumers. 


page 97, Compare an Antique and a Modern Ad: 
Answers will vary. 


page 98, Write a Letter of Interest for a Job Ad: 
Answers will vary. 
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Chapter 8, “The Sports Page” 


pages 101-102, Make Sense Out of Sports’ Jargon 
Football Terms: 1. receiver who takes a position 


at the far end of the line of scrimmage, 2. end 
who lines up next to a tackle, 3. end lined up 
away from a tackle, 4. short pass thrown over 


rushing defensive players to a back who has 


lots of blocking in front, 5. play in which the 
quarterback rolls down the line of scrimmage 
with the option to run, pass, or lateral the ball 
to a trailing back, 6. play in which the quarter- 
back drops back as if to pass but then hands 
the ball off to a back, 7. long pass thrown in the 
direction of the end zone, 8. play in which the 
bulk of the defense rushes the quarterback, 

9. the playing field, 10. type of offense charac- 
terized by frequent and quick passes 

Baseball Terms: 11. ball hit sharply, usually low 
and in a nearly straight line, 12. a fly ball hit 
lightly that falls between the infield and out- 
field, 13. third base position, 14. minor league 
team, 15. bunting to score a runner from third 
base, 16. the pitcher and catcher, 17. when the 
batter is safe at first on a ground ball because 
the infielder threw to another base to force 
out a runner, 18. when the runner is out ona 
bunt or a fly ball but a runner advances or 
runners advance, 19. in the American League, 
a player whose only role in the game is to bat 
for the pitcher without causing the pitcher to 
be removed from the game, 20. a pitch 
thrown deliberately near the head of a batter 
to intimidate him 

Basketball Terms: 21. when a defensive player 
interferes with a shot while the ball is above 
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the rim on its downward arc, 22. a foul 
assessed against a coach or player for rough 
play or unacceptable language or behavior, 
23, defensive players guarding the opposition 
very closely as the ball is advanced down the 
court, 24. a missed shot that doesn’t touch 
the rim or the backboard, 25. a missed shot 
that hits the backboard but not the rim, or 
just a very bad shot, 26. when the offense 
dribbles and passes to use up as much time as 
possible rather than to score, 27. a defense in 
which players guard a certain area of the 
court rather than an individual player, 28. to 
pass or throw the ball to another player who 
scores, 29. situation in which a player is 
awarded a second free throw if he makes the 
first, 30. a clock indicating how many seconds 
the offensive team has left to take a shot, 
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31. when a player positions his body in front 
or back of an opponent to allow a teammate 
an uncontested shot, 32. the offensive team’s 
defensive end of the court 


page 104, Analyze the Pre-Game Story: 1. The 
article is about football. Clues include the high 
scores, quarterback, completing passes, wide 
receiver, touchdowns, linebacker. 2. Frostburg 
and Sleetville, 3. juggernaut: something that 
destroys everything in its path; donnybrook: a 
riot or brawl; 4. “Rifle” Timmons has a strong 
passing arm; “Blue Streak” Otis is a fast run- 
ner; “Bull” Bevins: is powerful and fearsome; 
“Truck” Timmons is large and powerful like a 
truck, 5. Answers will vary. 


page 105 Answer Questions About a Sports Story: 
Answers will vary. 
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Chapter 9, “Television and Chapter 10, “The Comics” ! 


Entertainment” page 117, Understanding “A Brief History of the 
page 109, Comment on a Celebrity Story: _ Comics”: 1. February 17, 1895; 2. “Hogan’s 
Answers will vary. Alley”, The Yellow Kid; 3. “Peanuts”; 4. “Dick | 


page 110, Analyze a Movie Review: 1. Attack of Tracy’; 5. The word! cori ee ue the | | 
the Alien Broccoli; 2. Freddy Flick; 3. The Greek word that means “something that pro- ) 
duces laughter.” 6. No, some are adventures, i. 


movie is about broccoli clusters from another he 7 
planet who attack kids for saying bad things some are ape daily life. 7, Answers will vary. 
8. Answers will vary. 


about broccoli. 4. No, the reviewer gave it : 
one star. He said, “give me a break” and “save page 118, Explore a Comic Strip: Answers will : 
your money,” and “avoid this no-brainer.” vary. 
5. Answers will vary. 





page 119, Describe a Comic Strip Character: 





page 111, Critique a Movie Review: Answers will Answers will vary. 

pi oBA page 120, Draw a Comic Strip: Answers will vary. 
page 112, Pre-Review Checklist: Answers will vary. page 121, Categorize Comic Strips: Answers will 
page 114, Fill ina Venn Diagram: Answers will vary. 

ee page 122, Identify Parts of Speech in Comics: 


Answers will vary. 


page 123, Create a Cartoon or Comic Strip: 
Answers will vary. 
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Chapter 11, “Other Pages” page 131, Commonly Used Terms from the 


page 127, Skim a Gardening Article: 1. The Popular Business News: merger—the combining of 
but Particular Potato: 2. Hannah two or more companies or corporations; 
Horticulturist; 3. potato; 4. in the spring when monopoly-control of a product or service 
there is no danger of frost; 5. Answers wil aan ee ae repo ton, anes rs 
vary, but may include: not a popular cro pin containing laws to protect against monopolies 
the home garden, certified seeds are best, gar- and unfair business practices; downsizing— 
den should be weeded, and so on reducing a business in size by eliminating jobs 
6-10. Answers will vary. and/or facilities 

page 129, Perusing the Food Section: Answers will paee 132, Use New Words in Sentences: Answers 
vary. will vary. 


Era Works, Atlantic Docks, Brooklyn. 
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Above-the-Chalkboard Alphabet: Cursive 
_ Grades: 2-4 
_ ISBN 0-7635-7748-0 
_ A great companion to Wrrite-on, Wipe-off Handwriting: Cursive 


Above-the-Chalkboard Alphabet: Manuscript 

Grades: K-2 

ISBN 0-7635-7559-3 

A great companion to Write-on, Wipe-off Handwriting: Manuscript 


Spanish Above-the-Chalkboard Alphabet: Manuscript 
Grades: PreK-2 

ISBN 0-7635-7914-9 

Includes 27 letters and animal names in Spanish 


The Complete Phonemic Awareness Handbook 
More than 300 Playful Activities for Early Reading Success 
Grades: K-2 

ISBN 0-7635-7347-7 


_ Creative Writing Prompts 

Building Confidence and Proficiency Through Practice 
Grades 4-8 

ISBN 0-7635-7819-3 


Extra! Extra! Read All About It! 
Using the Daily News for Reading Practice 
Grades: 4-8 

ISBN 0-7635-7751-0 


Fabulous Phonics Little Books 

30 Reproducible Little Books for Practicing Phonics 
Grades: K-2 

ISBN 0-7635-7339-6 


Fantasy Fun Story Cards 
Grades: K- 4 


" ISBN 0-7635-7345-0 
60 full color cards inspire oral or written storytelling activities 


From the Page to the Stage 

Enhancing Literacy through Puppetry, Drama, and Retelling 
Grades: K-3 

ISBN 0-7635-7341-8 


Guided Reading in Grades 3-6 

A Ready Resource for the Busy Teacher 
Grades: 3-6 

ISBN 0-7635-7750-2 


101 Activities for English Language Learning 
Content-based Ideas with Easy Internet R€-sources 
Grades: 1-4 

ISBN 0-7635-7346-9 


Power of Poetry 

Writing Activities to Spark Creative Thinking 
Grades: 4-8 

ISBN 0-7635-7562-3 


Spelling Puzzlers for Grade | 

Reproducible Puzzles, Mazes, and Fun Activities that Reinforce 
Spelling Curriculum 

Grade: 1 

ISBN 0-7635-7343-4 


Spelling Puzzlers for Grade 2 

Reproducible Puzzles, Mazes, and Fun Activities for Young 
Word Detectives 

Grade: 2 

ISBN 0-7635-7753-7 


Successful Spelling Strategies 
A Practical Resource Guide 
Grades: 2-4 

ISBN 0-7635-7923-8 


The Teacher-Parent Partnership in the Primary Grades 
Pathways to Communication and Cooperation 

Grades: K-3 

ISBN 0-7635-7340-9 


Tune into Shared Reading and Music 

Enhancing Comprehension with Favorite Stories and Familiar Melodies 
Grades: PreK-1 

ISBN 0-7635-7342-6 


Write-on, Wipe-off Handwriting: Cursive 
A Cursive Practice Book 

Grades: 2-4 

ISBN 0-7635-7749-9 


Write-on, Wipe-off Handwriting: Manuscript 
A Manuscript Practice Book 

Grades: K-2 

ISBN 0-7635-7344-2 
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Using the Daily News for Reading Practice 





Where else in but a few pages can students read about everything from presidents 

to bungee jumpers or catch up on recent world events-be they happening in the Persian 

Gulf or in Sherman’s Lagoon? Extra! Extra! Read All About It! can help teachers 

transform students into avid readers who have added another rich resource to their read- 

ing repertoire. 

Walter A. Hazen, Author 
of he newspaper is an inexpensive and ready source for a wide variety of 
reading selections. Extra! Extra! Read All About It! provides a variety of 

ways to help teachers turn the daily newspaper into a valuable resource for 
the language arts classroom. Reading selections and activities ranging from 
international news to the funny pages will capture student interest while 
providing excellent opportunities for reading and writing practice. 


This versatile resource contains 


* Reproducible reading selections including ”A Brief History 
of the Newspaper” 


¢ Reproducible language arts and cross-curricular activities 
focusing on the various sections of the newspaper 


* Illustrations from historical and modern newspapers 


¢ Additional references and resources 
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